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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH 
EXHIBITION, 


Royal Academy be estimated 
according to the various quali- 
ties of the works shown, one 
of the conclusions arrived: at 
must be that Art-patronage 
is extending in circles that 
have no objection to faulty 
productions, for, according to 
the mercantile maxim about 
supply and demand, bad pic- 
tures would not continue to 
be painted if there were not 
a market for them. When 
Art was an expensive luxury of the highest 
orders, it was brought forward on a scale 
ill befitting middle-class conditions; but 
the tastes of the many are those which 
all living schools are now labouring to 
gratify—and in directions rather mecha- 
nical than sentimental. We see around us 
throughout Europe the perfection of mani- 
pulative Art, but even this is not without the 
taint of theatrical declamation. The scenic 
element is not the avowed profession of 
foreign painters ; they do not confessso much 
in words; but in countries where extravagant 
stage-representation is the resource not 
only in all cases of moral depression, but 
as the stimulant of every-day life, the tem- 
perament becomes saturated with a virus 
which destroys every natural emotion. These 
observations, it will be understood, do not 
apply so much to ourselves, as to countries 
where ‘the ‘theatre is set up as the rule of 
life.:, We have not been slow to avail our- 
selves .of the privilege of Englishmen by 
condemning. our’Art all round, and by over- 
estimating that of other countries. Consi- 
derations are, however, offered to us here 
—the entertainment of which we cannot 
escape, the inevitable conclusions of which 
we cannot elude—and these are in our 
favour, 

The complaint that we have continually 
urged against our painters is, that, generally, 
they have not read for themselves, but have 
followed each other in their diverse versions 
of isolated facts which have become histori- 
cally proverbial. This complaint applies 
now more directly to contemporary foreign 
schools than to us, as has been demon- 
strated on a recent occasion by titles and 
inexorable figures. Whereas foreign artists 
even men of high standing, take up an 
work out themes worn threadbare by a 
hundred antecedent essays, here is evi- 
dence of a different tendency on the 
of eminent painters among ourselves. It is 
wonderful that it should have ever been 
otherwise, since reputation is borne onward 
more irresistibly by new ideas than by those 








which, how dear soever as household images, 
have lost their interest as texts for pictures. 
Our literature is inestimably rich in material 
fitted for Art-development ; but in sifting it 
there is indi ble the exercise of a fa- 
culty with which it has been shown else- 
where all aspirants are ‘not gifted. 
This is the intuition that teaches the im- 
practicability of a situation—or shows it in 
a as it should be painted. 

e have nothing here to say of any 
shortcomings on the part of the Royal 
Academy, but assuming the Institution to 
be our citadel of Art—a centre to which we 
refer in questions of progress—it cannot be 
denied that the artists of these Kingdoms 
have of late years — greatly in ev 
good quality. We hear continually Britis 

nters designated as forming an English 
“school ;” but if the word be applied in 
the sense in which it has been accepted in 
reference to the historical centres of Art, so 
various are our diversions in painting, that 
we cannot assemble any collectanea of 
affinities to justify the application of the 
term to our artists. Who is there of our 
celebrities that avows himself the pupil of 
a master? Every foreign painter is proud 
to acknowledge himself the disciple of some 
eminent professor; but with us we hear 
of no one proclaiming himself either as 
of Paul or of Apollos. Our Art-productions 
have necessarily a common national com- 
plexion, but they are not of that consan- 
guinity which has hampered all the extinct 
schools with so many poor relations. It is 
scarcely necessary to allude here to our 
reiterated admiration of the wondrous 
powers of certain foreign painters, but we 
cannot be blind to the fact that the preva- 
lent spirit of imitation which has ever been 
a feature of the historic schools, is charged 
with the germs of decay which have sap’ 
the constitution of all, so that in their 
decadence they never regained even a state 
of convalescence. Those who may remem- 
ber, for any lengthened series of years, the 
exhibitions in the galleries of the Academy. 
must recollect that English artists painted 
formerly much more in the spirit of a 
school than they do now. Indeed, each 
ear has brought with it new divergences, 
insomuch that we contemplate with greater 
surprise than ever the absence here of that 
community of thought and action which has 
ever been the essential of a school. The 
evidences of such a state of things occur 
everywhere ; it may be called an anomaly— 
it is an exception, but it cannot be separated 
from the undeniable progress English 
painting is making. 

The Academy yields as gracefully as it 
may to the. pressure from -without. . Since 
their installation in their new abiding-place, 
they have ually increased the number 
of exhibited works, and to the best produc- 
tions of outside contributors excellent places 
have been conceded. In an early survey 
of the architectural dispositions, sizes of the 
galleries, &c., occasion was taken to. ob- 
serve that the institution of the large saloon 
as a hall of honour would ever be regarded 
with heartburnings and the bitterest jea- 
lousy by artists whose works must of ne- 
cessity occupy places in other apartments ; 
and to signalise the e room less a 
centre of selection than it has hitherto ap- 

ed, the distribution of the best pictures 

been generalised; a measure which 
must bring with it satisfaction to the mass of 
exhibitors. 

For a long series of years the Academy 
has ignored landscape-Art. Many years 
have elapsed. since Creswick became a 
member of the body ; and since his election, 
curiously enough, until recently no land- 








scape- painter has been admitted to the 
honours of the institution. It is to be 


however, now, that lan painting will 
be worthily — and such a hope is 
justified e si fine examples 
adorni ese walls, The body may be 
credited with the best intentions ; but even 
under these laudable conditions, it cannot 
avoid, by’some eccentricity, exciting public 
animadversion. Thus the complaint is loud 
and deep on the subject of what is roundly 
termed the “insult” of per gegee Howe 
cards in the announcements to exhibitors. 
This is a ridiculously ignoble economy for 
an Institution with a plethora of wealth, an 
income, we are told, of forty thousand a 
year. In the hanging there will always be 
much to criticize ; it is unnecessary to point 
out particulars, but some of the least deserv- 
ing works in the entire gathering occupy 
the best places ; while, again, pictures of 
merit and pretension are very indifferently 
placed. 

The catalogue numbers 1,583 works, of 
which the Academicians and Associates con- 
tribute 175 ; of sculptural productions there 
are 194, and the remainder are paintings, 
drawings, and designs, forming that very 
discursive miscellany we are accustomed 
to see yearly.on these walls. The hono- 
rary foreign academicians have, with one 
exception, sent nothing. These tle- 
men are MM. :Meissonier, —e réme, 
Guillaume, Viollet le Duc, and Gallait. ‘The 
last-named sends three pictures—‘ La Paix,’ 
‘ La Guerre,’ and a portrait of ‘Mdlle. A. B., 
Petite Fille de Artiste.’ 

To proceed to iculars, the visitor will 
be at once struck in GALLERY No. I. by ‘The 
Suppliants’ (64), a scene from “The Expul- 
sion of the Gipsies from Spain,” Dr.’ 
Sancho de Moncada, as a manifestation of 
the new power that is rising in English Art. 
It is a picture of a very high class, painted 
by E, LONG, who could not have uced a 
composition like this without having alread 
shown tokens of being on the road to hig 
achievement ; and so we have predicted of 
this rising painter. He has travelled far for 
his material, and had he failed in setting it 
duly forth, it might have been objected 
it was not of home growth. The scene is 
very distinctly divided into the court- 
and that of the suppliants, who, on their 
knees and in the most moving, accents, 
implore of the young King Philip of ‘Spain 
a remission their sentence ‘of, expul- 
sion. The interest of the scene centres’in 
the throng of gipsies, the leaders of whom 
are on their knees before the king, and the 
cardinal ‘who insists on their expulsion. 
Here are old men and women, with others 
of ‘middle age and of less mature years, 
down to the infant at the breast. If there 
be any objection to the general character of 
these people, it is that are more strictly 
Moorish than of the Oriental gipsy type. 
But here they are with all their goods, toys, 
tambourines, and the implements of theirjug- 

leries, their little goat and honest-looking 

Tr and yet withal we throw ourselves 
into their.midst, and take part with them 
pouring out their hearts with their tears in 
supplication within the icy circle to which 
they have gained admission. It is an ad- 
mirable work, and we cannot compliment 
Mr. Long more highly than by 
there one person in ren who 
not something appropriate to urge. 

In E. ARMITAGE’S meditations fresco 
seems to be Laas uppermost ; he has yo 
veyed to us this sh omg many ‘ 
never more poin y than by a work which 
must be — as among his chast 
essays. It illustrates ‘The Dawn of the First 
Easter Sunday’ (41), according to the text 
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, t , verse 2,— | but infinitely more successful. The follow- | which a mischievous boy is peeping, and so 
¢ Iv — —— cha) po 4 to Simon ing lines, from Eaton Stannard Barrett’s | incurs the penalty of having his pA 1 


Peter, and to the other disciple, whom 
esus loved, and saith unto them, They 
ve taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him.” The artist is bound here 
by no circumstances of detail, and has 
listened to his judgment rather than his 
imagination. e piece looks as if, in 
rising from its first conception, the 


suppres- 
’ sions of impertinent suggestions had heen 


many, before the, not to say severe, but 


e t, simplicity which it now presents 
chee attain Peter and John have 
been sleeping in an open-air chamber, into 
which Mary rushes with the eee of 
the Resurrection, of which the disciples were 
ignorant, and consequently manifest the 
surprise. Mr. Armitage does not 

himself in the persons of his work : 

these might have been all more studiously 


a if grace were a necessary ingre- 
ient in 


such embodiments. It is his 
version of the early morning that is so 
ed by the 


oe age The offices fi 
light distributed within, and the tender 


gradations into which it is broken without, 
are features to which we have not con- 
venient space to do justice. It is difficult 
for a man of strong natural genius to assent 
to even some of the best-confirmed propo- 
sitions set before him ; but had the head of 
Peter been more of the accepted type, it 
had not in anywise prejudiced the artist’s 
known tation for re of 
thought. It may be observed of St. John 
that he is more likely to be taken for a 
woman than a man. 

From this most interesting performance 
we advert to Sir JoHN GILBERT’'s ‘ King 
Charles leaving Westminster Hall after 
Sentence of Death had been passed’ (42), 
the pith of which is found in the pee, 

uotation—* As he went through the hall, 
there was another cry for justice and execu- 
tion, Here,” says Whitelock, “we may 
take notice of the abject baseness of some 
vulgar spirits, who, seeing the king in that 
condition, endeavoured, in their small 
capacity, further to promote his misery, 
that they might a little curry favour with 
the present powers, and pick thanks of their 
then superiors.” Allowing a sufficient 
margin for what beauties soever this per- 
formance may possess, it were an injustice 
to Sir J. Gil to eschew the compari- 
son it offers with others which have 
exalted him to his high reputation. The 
king, utterly dejected and broken in spirit, 
is leaving the court with certainly more of 
regal state than prevailed in the ceremonies 
of the Commonwealth. He is wantonly 
insulted by the rabble who have forced 
themselves into his presence, and we have 
in spirit a rehearsal of the coarse persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected anterior to 
the closing scene. This picture has an 
importance that may not immediately 
recognised. It is the turning-point, for 
better for worse, in the career of a great 
artist. It would seem to herald an absolute 
change of “ style,” than which nothing has 

been more perilous to a confirmed 
reputation. It appears that the subject is 
not one to be carried to a successful con- 
clusion by a painter who has lived a cava- 
lier in heart, and in a pe have 
an ever memorably disloyal act of 
self-sacrifice he at once and for ever 
his cavalier predilections. It is 

least of the ee of 
at there is a certain kness in 
shaded intervals which is very injurious 
Sir J. Gilbert has 
much less ambitious, 


i 


“ Woman,” stand in the place of a title to a 
picture (48) by R. THORBURN, A. :— 
* Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 

Not she denied Him with — tongue ; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross and earliest at his grave.” 
There is also by the same hand a second— 
a suggestion from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth verses of the second chapter of St. 
Luke—“ And suddenly there was with the 


angel a ee o' a emepesy host 
raising God, and sayi ory to in 
the highest, and on ak peace, good will 
toward men.” Both of these paintings 


have much the appearance of preliminary 
studies for larger decorative compositions. 
The ideas in both have many points of 
interest. 

All who admire the works of Sir EDwIN 
LANDSEER will be gratified at seeing ‘ The 
Lady Emily Peel with her favourite Dogs’ 
(25). It is not for us to second the cry 
that there is any feebleness or deficiency 
in this charming portrait, which is as 
graceful as anything that bears his famous 
name. We are told that the dogs are 
the favourites of the lady, but it is made 
to appear that the lady is the favourite of 
the dogs. She is seated with one of the 
animals, of which there are two, on each 
side of her. One has in his gambols over- 
turned and broken a flower-pot, and he is 
now subjected to a lecture, to which he 
listens with an air of sincere penitence. To 
the other, the painter has given an air of 
intercession, so at least may we interpret his 
action and expression. And thus, as years 
advance, Sir Edwin Landseer seeks to set 
forth the gentleness and virtues of his canine 
friends, as in an earlier time he painted them 
in their'pride and vanity, but always cele- 
brated their noble nature as the friend of 
man. After a career of fifty-seven years (Sir 
Edwin Landseer exhibited at Somerset 
House about the year 1815), sustained 
throughout with unsullied reputation, it is 
difficult now to contemplate the retirement 
of this famous artist from the arena in 
which each succeeding year from the be- 
— has won increasing honour. 

By W. P. FRITH, R.A., is that scene 
from Sir John Vanburgh’s play, Zhe Re- 
lapse, in which ‘Lord Foppingon describes 
the Course of his Daily Life’ (83)—“ For 
example, madam, my life ; my life, madam, 
is a perpetual stream of pleasure that glides 
through such a — of entertainments, | 
believe the wisest of our ancestors never 
had the least conception of any of ’em,” &c. 
Mr. Frith derives his topic from a dramatic 
source, but in his treatment of it he has 
dismissed all scenic allusion, and has 
painted the passage as a picture of the 
manners prevalent at the end of the 
seventeen my poe the eighteenth 
century. Such is the superficial eloquence 
of the representation of Lord Foppington, 
that, as we find him here, he says to 
Amonda before him more than Vanburgh 
has assigned him. The supercilious Loveless 
is admirably depicted. In a comparison of 
this work with others for which its author 
has referred to the stage, it will be found 
so true to social life as to separate itself 
entirely from stage allusion. Zhe Relapse 
was brought out about 1697, when Van- 
burgh was just over thirty years of age. 

Pay for Peeping’ (5), J. C. HORSLEY, 
R.A., is one of those love-scenes in the 
description of which this artist has shown 
so much ability in his pictures of Haddon 
and other compositions. Here the de- 


pro- | voted pair are seated in the lovers’ nook, 
partially screened by tapestry; through 








by a lady, probably his mother. The 
situation is more pointedly signi 
os Horsley has done in this way, 
chroni though he be of lovers’ con. 
fidences. There is no detail of useless 
accessory, and the painting is solid and 
effective. 

The episode of Lavinia (75), from the 
verse of Thomson, has inspired the genius 
of G. D. LESLIE, A., in his impersonation 
of the heroine :— 

orn seer nee 

We meet her here passing a stile, as she 
bears her scanty gleanings from Palemon’s 
fields. She is meditative, and entirely 
absorbed by earnest thought ps it is 
intended to show that she has just received 
Palemon’s proposal. The theme here is 
highly successful as a picture, yet it is 
really infinitely better suited for sculpture 
than for painting. But certainly Thomson 
never intended that an impersonation should 
be attempted by any mortal hand, as it is 
impossible, either in sculpture or painting, 
to work a to the personal beauty and 
moral excellence of his conceptions. ‘Oh, 
there’s naebody comin’ tae marry me’ (4), 
is realised by T. FAED, R.A., as a country- 
girl, who in her despair has cast herself on 
a bank, and so gives vent to her 
lamentation. It is worked out with much 
sweetness of colour. The very antipodes 
of this sentiment will be found in ‘ His 
ba’bees’ (11), E. NICOL, A., also a Scotch 
subject : it may be a small farmer, who, 
with the most grotesque expression of 
countenance, dives into the depths of his 
pockets and fishes up “ his ba’bees” to add 
them to his piles on the table before him. 
As a master of expression in this line, Mr. 
Nicol has never been equalled. Not the 
least of his difficulties is to escape carica- 
ture, which he does by adhering to nature 
with a tenacity which is not the character- 
istic of caricature. ‘Across the Fields’ 
(15), A. ELMorE, R.A,, is simply a well- 
considered study of a girl in a piece of 
open scenery. We have seen Mr. FRITH, 
R.A., as a censor in the H ian vein, 
and as a translator of the tic into 
prose ethics, and now we meet him as a 
successful painter of simple nature in ‘ At 
my Window—Boulogne’ (31), the interest 
centering in two French market-girls who 
are weighing fruit. 

The noteworthy portraits in this 7%! 
are those of ‘ V. C. Prinsep, Esq.,’ 3 G. F. 
Watts, R.A.; ‘Sir James J. Chal : AY 
by G. RICHMOND, R.A. ; ‘ The Rev. E. L. 
Paxley’ (26), by J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. ; ‘ The 
Lady C. E. Nevill’ (29), by J. Lucas ; ‘ Mrs. 
Thorpe’ (55), by R. BUCKNER ; ‘ The Hon. 
Mark Rolle and Hounds’ (70), ‘Hon. H. 
Graves and H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A.’ (65), 
by P. H. CALDERON, R.A. : 

Mr. MILLAIs, R.A., adheres to his subtle 
representation of water and sky phases, and 
renders his canvas vocal with nature’s chant 
of her fitful and seasonal changes. His 
landscapes are numbered respectively owe 
71, and are called ‘ Flowing to the River 
and ‘Flowing to the Sea;’ and th contain 
more of cheerful allusion than did his ‘Chill 
October’ of last year. So perspicuously 
do the circumstances in each respond 
to the title that we cannot think there 1s 
any sentimental narrative beyond the elo- 

uent description of nature set forth in 
hee two works. The former—‘Flowing 
to the ee ee a ee 
runni i rough its cutting to rejoin 
the rote oe se The locality, if such it be, 
in its integrity, is one which very few artists 
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would select to represent, as it is endowed 
with so few attractive features ; but this may 
have been Mr. Millais’ reason for choosing it. 
The little stream, violent in its rapidity, drives 
onward, densely overhung by the variety 
of trees which reside by preference at the 
rivers brink, and to these it is confided to 
tell the story of place and season. We under- 
stand, therefore, that it is late in the year, 
that heavy rains have already fallen, but we 
learn also from the miller, who is fishing for 
trout, that the water is again in order for 
the fly. The trees are doffing reluctantly 
their summer bravery, and we recognise 
those that have been the first to put it on 
because they are the first to cast it off; and 
to detail all this and more we would ask what 
amount of executive cunning and intuitive 
study is necessary? It is not to be picked 
up on the surface of things, but for such 
revelations we must solicit and defer to the 
oracles of nature. Mr. Millais’s second 
work idealises, it may be, the lovely Tay ; 
rendered in an unbroken breadth of daylight 
with the sheen of its silvery surface painted 
with singular success, as describing the 
noiseless course of a rapid stream. The 
surrounding landscape is flat, with but little 
incident, and the life of the scene centres in 
a couple of kilted soldiers, one of whom has 
engaged a country-girl in a flirtation. The 
force of the work is concentrated in the 
admirable description of the water-surface. 
Mr. ANSDELL, R.A., is present in this room 
in two subjects, ‘West Highlands, Glen 
Spean’ (19) and ‘Goatherds returning from 
Seville’ (30). In the former appears a flock 
of sheep travelling through a mountainous 
region, presented under a play of atmo- 
spheric effects, which, to our feeling, en- 
feebles the picture. The second is not 
dissimilar in arrangement, but has Seville 
for a background. 

_In this gallery is the usual propor- 
tion of minor domestic circumstance, land- 
scapes, sea-pieces, and that common round 
of topics which embraces everything paint- 
able, and much that is not. We have felt 
called on to notice favourably more than 
once the marine studies by E. HAYEs, and 
must again instance, as a bright, fresh pas- 
sage of sea-painting, his ‘Genoese Craft 
entering the Harbour of Genoa’ (33). 
‘Highgate Wood ’ (12), J. R. LEE, is highly 
commendable in its suggestion of twilight 
setting into night ; and the more advanced 
phase, ‘ At Fulham—Moonlight’ (72), G. F. 
TENISWOOD, has, as a small picture, so 
much of excellence as to prompt the wish 
that it were a larger study. Another suc- 
cessful night-effect is ‘ Moonlight on the 
Adur—Lancing College’(13), R. H. NIBBS ; 
and others that invite attention are ‘The 
Burn’(44), J. H. DEARLE ; ‘ Far Away’ 

G. HARDY; ‘Music hath Charms’ (89; 
H. CARTER ; ‘A Sussex Lane’ (74), J. S. 
RAVEN ; ‘ Dordt, Holland’ (16), G. S. WAL- 
TERS ; ‘ Morning—the Valley of the Mawd- 
dach and Falls of the Rhydr Dhu, North 
Wales’ (17), C. MARSHALL, &c. 


_In GALLERY No. II. is a second ver- 
sion of ‘Charles I. leaving Westminster 
Hall after his Trial’ (107), L. J. Port, 
that, in composition, curiously enough re- 
sembles, in a very marked manner, Sir J. 

ilbert’s picture, which, but for this remark- 
able coincidence, would not have been again 
mentioned here. The unfortunate king is 
pursued by the scoffs and jeers of the 
rabble; but the artist has consulted Round- 
head conventionalities by assigning to the 
og very little state. In ‘Ed II. and 


$s Favourite, Piers Gaveston, MARCUS | been 


i 
STONE, in order to avoid the commonplace, 
taken up a story to which it is difficult 





to - any lively interest. The artist him- 
self describes what he has painted with so 
much point. “Gaveston was not only the 
Adonis of the English court, but remarkable 
for his knightly prowess, graceful manners, 
and sparkling wit. It was the last qualifi- 
cation which rendered him ange 0 dis- 
pleasing to the English nobles, whom he 
was accustomed to deride and mimic for the 
amusement of his thoughtless sovereign ; 
nor was the — exempted when he was 
disposed to ram his sarcastic powers.” 
The scene is a f/easaunce,or garden, in which 
a party has been playing bowls and other 
— The king and Gaveston are rapidly 
eaving a we eye conspicuous among 
whom is the of Lancaster, who scowls 
fiercely on the pair, while Gaveston points 
over his shoulder at the group behind, and 
utters some jibe, at which Edward laughs 
heartily. The painting is most careful, and 
every attention has been given to mark the 
time. It will not escape observation that the 
features of Edward are of the gipsy type; it 
would have been well to avoid this marked 
characteristic, for we have no authentic por- 
traits of our sovereigns before Henry VII., 
or, it may be, Richard III. Mr. Stone has 
made, perhaps, the most that could be made 
of the subject. 

‘The Harvest Moon’ (125), G. MASON, 
according to the judgment pronounced by 
its surroundings, seems out of time and 
out of place ; it has the ring of an ancient 
epistle which has been laid aside, and 
forgotten, since the days of Etruscan Art. 
It represents a com of reapers re- 
turning from their labour, lighted on their 
way by the moon; and less weary, more 
jovial, than harvest-labourers usually are 
when exhausted by the toils of the day. It 
is so adjusted as to depart but little from 
monochrome, and has the appearance of the 
initiative of a decorative design. It is a pas- 
sage of surpassing elegance, and the artist 
would have us believe that it is a simple 
conception recorded without premedita- 
tion ; but this kind of loose social manner of 

inting, when shown to be based on sound 

owledge and power, is generally nothin 

less than an acquisition of a life-time of toil, 
and Mr. Mason is fortunate in having so 
early mastered it. The piece claims notice 
on the score of its gradations, but in parts 
the background supersedes the figures, and 
that is an agrarian outrage that cannot be 
condoned. 

In a very different spirit are we met by 
‘A Nymph and Cupid’ (126), the diploma 
picture of W. E. Frost, R.A. What- 
ever may be urged on the score of re- 
petition or monotony in regard to this work, 
the new Academician takes the proper view 
of his obligations in hanging up among the 
escutcheons of his brethren a “ cognisance ” 
representing the general spirit of his career. 
If a man who has painted so much and so 
well as Mr. Frost be now worthy of election 
to the full honours of the Academy, he was 
more worthy of that distinction twenty years 
ago, and if this ‘ Nymph and Cupid’ were 
less meritorious than it is, it must still be, 
for many reasons, regarded as an important 
manifestation ; true, though it be, that it re- 


ats only the old “ag | of Cupid robbed of | th 
ti 


is bow by a nymph. s drawn with even 
more sharpness; his most precise pencil- 
lings, and coloured with a degree of coldness 
of which it has never before been necessary 
to complain in his works. Mr. Frost is the 
last of our essed painters of the nude, 
and his productions, for their grace, beauty, 
and elevated sentiment, have not only never 
but will maintain their 
place in the highest estimation of all who 
acknowledge the sweetness of classic poetry. 





But turn we to a theme more soothing in 
‘ Noon’ (40), which transcends all the for- 
mer efforts of its author, VicaT COLE, A., 
whose honesty of purpose, even up to this 
point, his crowning essay, has commanded 
unqualified admiration ; and now to those 
who may not have ve the objects 
sought to be attained in his here is 
offered oo. a to ge yt oe. 
ponents an eral aspect is 
achievement te is a large and pvr 
sive view of one of the most richly wooded 
sections of the most sylvan of our home 
counties—Surrey, perhaps ; but be that as 
it may, we see continually, within a hundred 
miles of London, repetitions of the same 
class of enchanting scenery. The title is the 
most ambitious Mr. Cole has ever adopted, 
seeing how he has settled to his responsi- 
bilities, how he has realised the living light 
and respirable air. It is a solitude undis- 
turbed by any sight or sound of animated 
nature. ¢ nearest site is decked with 
ferns, which by their complexion declare the 
year past its prime, and from this spot the 
eye is led over the crests of the more distant 
woods to a distance veiled by the mists, 
called up by the sun to be again returned 
to the at the bidding of the dew- 
distilling stars. Mr. Cole is not a painter 
. water, therefore there fad Fe water . 
the composition. It is a cape purely 
English, and when it is femme oa | how 
much we see of this kind of scenery, we 
become oppressed by the intensity of the 
conviction there is so little of it worthily 
represented, It will require renewed exer- 
tion for the author of this ificent pic- 
ture to sustain himself at the stan 
which he registers here. If there be any 
objectionable point in the description it is 
in the cold colour of the distant trees, which 
would indicate a more advanced period of 
the day than noon. 

No. 127, J. E. HODGSON, is a cruel exposé 
of ‘ Army rganisation in Morocco ;’ it 
shows a squad of conscripts turned out 
for inspection by the officer of the day, a 
heavy pacha who seems infinitely amused 
at the sight before him. The men of 
whom it is proposed to make soldiers, are 
dressed in every cut of European uniform, 
and’ otherwise form a mixture intensely 
grotesque. There are six firmly and cha- 
racteristically painted portraits <3 J. P. 
KNIGHT, R.A., of which none can be more 
conspicuously faithful and true than that of 
‘ David Price, Esq,’ (128). Although thought- 
ful, it is yet animated and conversational, 
and as a likeness challenges the observer at 
once. In the ‘Cradle Adventure of Giulio 
Varano, A.D. 1434’ (129), by F. W. W. Top- 
HAM, there is a display of skilful painting 
and judicious arrangement ; but the incident 
is remote and obscure, insomuch that it is 
difficult to get up a feeling of interest in it. 
In reference to the work, we take the oppor- 
tunity of observing that Mr. Topham en- 
deavours to stand apart from those who 
commit themselves to the common run of 
subject-matter ; but oad a. 
thus to distinguish himse. , 
Oak’ (1 . PETTIE, A., does not co: 

e Cx Je course of individuality which 
has hitherto invested this artist’s literal con- 
ceptions with so much of striking ) 


oracular 
with which view some country-girls are 
ing her. Like all the tions 
Mr. Pettie, it speaks Fr nly enough, 
but it wants the tone of those that have 
preceded it. ‘Golden Links’ (138), G. E. 
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Hicks, is a very agreeable family agroupe- 
ment which may be accepted either as t 
icture or a triad of portraits, consisting 0 
Ether, mother, and child. It is treated 
with taste and feeling. ‘Il y en a tou- 
jours un autre’ (146) is, as a ye + mo 
study, one of the most successful works 
ever executed by A. ELMorE, R.A. It is 
a suggestion from Dumas, but in contem- 
plating the picture the force of its treatment 
renders its source a very insignificant matter. 
The lady’s decided objection to hear the 
suit of her ardent admirer—and this is 
forcibly expressed in her features—is ‘se- 
conded by the impatience of her manner. 
Years hence, as in multitudes of similar 
cases, the title may be lost, forgotten ; but 
the work will hold its own by its eloquent 
narrative, and will always be an exemplary 
instance of masterly power in dealing suc- 

cessfully with broken and reflected light. 

‘The Miniature’ (157), W. P. FRITH, 
R.A., refers to a figure of a lady larger 
than we are accustomed to see from Mr. 
Frith’s easel. It is simple and life-like, 
and by her attention being so intently fixed 
on the miniature which she holds before her, 
we may fancy a variety of associations and 
remembrances called up. C.W. Cope, R.A., 
illustrates a passage from the life of George 
Herbert (152), who, it is said, “ spent most of 
his childhood in a sweet content, under the 
eye and care of a prudent mother, till about 
the age of twelve years.” In the description 
there is no striking incident, hence it affords 
but little that can be effectively dealt with. | 
We find therefore the boy grouped with his | 
mother in the simplest possible way. The | 
manner of treatment devised for his por- 
trait, ‘ Alice’ (106), by H. T. WELLS, R.A., | 
has given to his work an interest beyond | 
that of portraiture. It represents a child 
making her way through a thicket of rhodo- 
dendrons. Thus in several noteworthy in- 
stances portraiture takes a pictorial turn, 
which will give a value to these examples 
long after the persons so commemorated 
are forgotten. In ‘All Alone’ (156) is 
recognisable one of the humble life-scenes 
of an artist, J. CLARK, who some years ago 
distinguished himself by a production of 
rare merit, but who since that time has not 
attained to the same standard. The title 
here points to the tottering paces of a 
child which, to the delight of its parents, is 
walking alone for the first time. Brought 
fo d under some artificial difficulties, 
there is, by F. CHesrer,‘A Love Spell’ 
(142), realised from Gay’s pastorals, wherein | 
the fates of Lubberkin and Boobyclod are 
settled by the girl who consults the oracle 
of the pippin-kernels by sticking them on 
her cheeks :— 

“ But 

While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last- 

Oh, were his lips to mine but joined so fast !”” 
There is much excellent painting here, yet 
it can never be expected | that the pA 
will declare itself ; thus there is no narrative 
beyond what may be sifted from a hilarious 
ee country-girls, of whom it may 
be remarked that Gay never intended his 
heroines should show any tone of fashion- 
able life, but should ever be thought of as 
he has sung them—unsophisticated rustics. 

Passing Clouds, near Capel Curig, North 
Wales’ (130), B. W. LEADER, very happily 
describes the ray So st and shades that 
pass over a broken landscape under masses 
of driving clouds ; and‘A F on a Welsh 
River’ (151), by the same painter, contains 
a wild and expansive stu y of rocks, over 
which rushes a torrent swollen by the tri- 

of many neighbouring streams. The 
drear solitude is not contemplated without 








a shudder. Different in form and nature 
are the rocks and cliffs shown in ‘On the 
Welsh Coast’ (135),G. SANT, as representin 
a fragment of headland judiciously reliev 
by sea and air. Other works worthy of 
description, but which can only be named, 
are—'A Highland Pastoral’ tee), Pp. R. 
Morris; ‘Prayers for one Wounded’ (105), 
H. WILtiaMs ; ‘In the Shade’ (133), A. J. 
STARK; ‘ Returning to the Hall’ (147), 
R. REDGRAVE, R.A. ; ‘St. Malo—Sketch 
from Nature’ (155), J. DANBY. : 

‘A Panic’ (124) is the very modest title 

iven to the most spirited cattle-piece that 
as appeared among us for years. . It is by 
H. W. B. Davis, and represents a herd of 
oxen driven in wild terror by an approach- 
ing thunder-storm. In comparison with 
the very tame cattle-subjects commonly 
painted, this must be regarded as leaving 
all of them far behind; and it not only 
takes’ rank with the finest representations 
of bovine form and nature ever seen, but 
surpasses all in life and action. The 
animals appear to be of the size of life, and 
consequently suggest to the remembrance 
every similar representation from the in- 
fancy of Art to our own day, but only to 
enhance the estimation of this work. 

It would have been highly injudicious, 
unbecoming the better sense of the Aca- 
demy, and offensive to the profession gene- 
rally, to consecrate the See room as 
monumental of reputations presumed to 
be great—a sanctum for the yearly en- 





This production has not been worked out 
for to-day or to-morrow, and when it is 
old enough the chalk will have worn off: 
and when in the persons represented 
nature shall have run its course, it will, 
like all similar great productions, be es. 
teemed on its own merits. The 
ladies represented are Elizabeth, Diane 
and Mary, daughters of Walter Armstrong, 
Esq. They are engaged in a hand at 
whist, one taking dummy, and all are earnest 
in their game. The manner of relief is 
bold and striking, the background consist- 
ing of a black screen on the right, and on 
the left a wall covered with flowering shrubs 
—an opposition which, in earlier times, 
would be called a heretical weakness. As 
at the beginning of the last century all 
ladies were painted like _ Anne, so a 
community of runs through Mr. Mil- 
lais’s faces ; and it is very {distinct here, 
arguing that pictorial effect rather than 
portraiture was dominant in the thoughts 
of the artist while working out his picture. 
The ‘ Penelope’ (225) of V. C. PRINSEP 
follows out very closely the main points of 
the story. There is in the dispositions 
much of the severity of sculpture, a feeling 
to which no objection can be offered when 
the conditions to be fulfilled are under- 
stood. It is night, and Penelope stands 
ewe overcome with work and watch- 
ing, holding in her right hand the shears 
with which she undoes her daily task. 


| The lamp being behind her, she is in the 


shrinement of performances intended to | shade, having the light sparingly broken 
importune the public eye ; but as the grand | on her head and shoulder. Had the lamp 
centre of the galleries of the institution, it | been only supposed the pith of the concep- 
is the fitting situation for a certain class of | tion, or what we can conceive to be such, it 
productions, to which, from all hands, dis- | would have been better answered. Her vigil 


tinction is due. The hangers, with an even- 
handed partiality which does them honour, 
have placed, with some of the best pictures 


of the great gathering, also some of the | 
worst, in token of their good faith. Those | 
artists whom we are at once bound to salute | 


on entering this saloon called GALLERY III. 


are Sir Edwin Landseer; W. P. Frith, | 
R.A. ; E.§M. Ward, R.A.; F. Leighton, | 
R.A. ; J. Sant, R.A.; J. E. Millais, R.A. ; 


and some others: in short, the Academy 
itself has as full a representation here as it 
could desire, having appropriated fifty places 
out of about one hundred and thirty. 

J. SANT has never before enjoyed such 
an opportunity of showing the measure’ of 
his powers in large composition as here in 
the group of ‘Her Majesty the Queen with 
her grand-children, the Princes Albert 
Victor and George, and the Princess Vic- 
toria of Wales’ (259). There is much here 
that removes Mr. Sant from his 


is shared by the faithful hound of Ulysses. 
The work is a successful study in the best 
meaning of the word; though it may be 
asserted that the grave dignity of the cir- 
cumstances is affected by the expression 
of human weakness to which she yields. 
Even higher than this is the tone of ‘Summer 
—Noon’ (sic) (202), F. W. LEIGHTON, R.A., 
who, it must be said, very rarely its 
any outside circles to his councils; but 
here his work is pronouncedly ——— by 
the glories of the Sistine Chapel. In Art, 


/manner is too often error, and too fre- 


y werd palpable misconceptions are sancti- 
ed by agreat name. Here are two women 
drowsily reclining at a circular window, so 
circumstanced as to suggest some ~ 
scheme of ‘architecture. Having said that 
the personal proportions are heavy, we 
have done with objections—in this particu- 
lar Mr. Leighton sins in the most select of 


roper | company. As to what may be called the 


sphere of action—the painting of children’s originality of the conception, it is more 
heads, in which he is unapproachable ; thus than remarkable—it is startling in its 
the children’s heads are charming, and | application here, though always wey Fe 
the portrait of the Queen a striking like- | back to the Sistine Chapel. Again, which 


ness. But we submit that if the painter had | of the Venetian painters 
relieved the features of its thoughtful sad- | at the artist’s side while 


ness by one gleam of sunshine, it would 
have cheered the tens of thousands of the 
Queen’s loving subjects who will seek this 
— with the hope of seeing that her 
ajesty is recovering from the depression 
from which, from so many causes, she has 
so long suffered. It is a very admirably 
ainted work, and will give exceeding satis- 
action to the tens thousands of her 
Majesty’s loving subjects who will look 
upon it. We hope it is to be engraved. 

In a raised against J. E. MIL- 
LAIS’s triad of portraits called ‘Hearts are 
Trumps’ (223) we are not disposed to join. 
His landscapes are called “chalky,” and 
this is ed in the same light. But 
we must look beyond white paint, or any 
paint, in all estimation of mental effort. 


| 





is it that has been 
working out this 
icture? He claims fellowship with the 
t of them, and had he painted under the 
banner of St. Mark, he must have been 
acknowledged as one of the Venetian 
Magnates. The idea is carried out without 
any detractive littleness, but it must be 
observed that the title is an anomaly, for 
the sky is studded with stars. s 
‘The Head of the House at Prayer’ (201), 
F. GOODALL, R.A., opens to us er the 
essence of Arab-life in the desert. The tents 
are pitched, it is — - —- nro 
to seek repose ; but these 
seded by the prominence of the head of the 
house, who is reverently en in his 
evening devotions—a fact which strikes us 
as somewhat extraordinary who are accus- 
tomed to family-worship. We see here the 
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face of the desert most faithfully repre- 
sented, bounded by the distant mountains, 
lighted up by the pink light of the setting 
sun. The most important of the three sub- 
jects sent by T. FAED, R.A., is‘ God’s Acre’ 
(247), an open landscape, a 
in its nearest section a country- am sans 4 
which, taken altogether, merits commenda- 
tion beyond many of Mr. Faed’s recent 
works, as, for instance, showing no sign 
of a certain blackness, that, in some cases, 
vitiates the more important works of this 
artist. There is a aang, He sy grave, 
into which children are looking intently 
and sorrowfully. The work shows a more 
refined sentiment in the proposition than in 
anything Mr.,Faed has heretofore produced. 
Moreover, it is admirably wrought, and 
will be a valuable addition to a grand col- 
lection in the gallery for which it is des- 
tined. 

Inexpressibly rich in Christian allusion 
is Sir EDWIN LANDSEER’S ‘ Baptismal 
Font’ (190), a divergence so wide from his 
known course, that the authenticated attri- 
bution of the work might even have been 
challenged. The font has been placed in 
an open space accessible to all, and under 
it, and around it, throng the emblematical 
sheep and lambs of the gospel which typify 
every taint of sin from that of the youngest 
life to the deepest die of the blackest sheep. 
But in encompassing the font the sheep 
confess their entire faith in the invitation 
of the Saviour, and some may be supposed 
to be already cleansed. Round the sides 
of the basin are sculptured a mask of the 
Saviour and symbols of the atonement. 
Doves have alighted on the edge, and in 
the sky appear the colours of the bow of 
promise and of hope. As a sacred allegory, 
the work is more elaborately comprehen- 
sive than any essay of the like nature that 
has ever ay in Christian Art ; and so 
impressively does it discourse of faith in the 
Saviour, that its fittest appropriation would 
be as an altar-piece. 

Whether it be true or not that E. M. 
Ward, R.A., paints French history better 
than the French themselves, it is certainly 
indisputable that he brings his scenes 
forward with more of the reality of life 
than the strained effect of the theatre. 
Mr. WARD has only two pictures in the 
exhibition, and that to which we now 
advert is‘ The Return from Flight’ (182), 
which pictures Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, the Dauphin, Dauphiness, and 
Princess Elizabeth insulted by the mob on 
pe road —_ to Paris, after their inter- 
ception at Varennes by the postmaster 
Drouet. For the links of his narrative Mr. 
Ward has referred to the “ Historic Studies 
of Baillie Cochrane.” The is packed 
in the heavy carriage which Louis had 
unadvisedly caused to be constructed for 
his escape. The king, still wearing the 
green livery in which he had left Paris, sits 
dejected by the window of the » 
and next to him is his sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, always more courageous than he, 
and by her side Marie Antoinette, with 
that haughty bearing which ‘distinguished 
her even from the throne to the scaffold. 
The — sleeps on her lap, and by her 
side is the dauphiness. Opposite to the 
royal party are their attendants, and with- 
out are the howling sans culottes giving 
vent to their disappointment at losing the 
chance of sacrificing the party on the oot 
The scenes of the first revolution are full of 
striking incident, but it is remarkable that 
no French painters have ever worked this 
mine with anything like the measure of 
Success that has distinguished the efforts 
of Mr. Ward, who seems to have made the 





chronicle of ‘the misfortunes of Louis XVI. 


of family of Louis XVI., but in this he 
seems to have summed up the merits of all 
the others. And still on the in of 
history and within the pale of social life we 
_ : ~ paragon ‘An Incident in 

e y Mary Wortley Montague’ 
{197), as related by Miss Costello in her 
~ Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen.” It 
is a production of rare excellence, but, like 
many others of high class, does not very 
distinctly tell its story. The incident has 
impressed Mr. Frith as of sufficient impor- 
tance to depict, and the manner of his 
version compels some notice of the circum- 
stances. Lady Bute, daughter of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, mentions having 
seen her grandfather, the Duke of Kingston, 
once only when her mother was dressing. 
She was playing about the room when 
there entered an elderly stranger of digni- 
fied appearance, and still handsome, with 
the authoritative air of a n entitled to 
admittance at all times, upon which, to her 

surprise, Lady Mary, instantly start- 
ing up from the toilet-table, dishevelled as 
she was, fell on her knees to ask his bless- 
ing. And thus’ Mr. Frith sustains himself 
in the current of personal memoir, wherein 
he distinguishes himself by his taste in 
the selection of incident, and the ce 
wherewith he gets his casesup. The Buke 
of Kingston is distinguished by all the attri- 
butes of a high-born gentleman, and there is 
much solemnity in the immediate relations 
of the persons—he with his hand on the 
head of Lady Mary in the act of blessing 
her, and she kneeling reverently before him. 
As a proposition of colour, ‘Great Expec- 
tations’ (195), H. LE JEUNE, A., is more 
striking than anything else on these walls, 
because the artist broadly and freely sets 


forth all the secrets of his sorceries. His | pal 


strain is consistently the same, singing ever 
of the simple joys of the small rustics of his 

ial adoption. Here two or three of his 
little friends are fishing in a pool, and the 
“great expectations” rise from a bite from 
some unwary tittlebat. In dealing with 
this picture, the problem seems to have 
been as to the amount of colour that could 
be harmonised on a small given space, and 
the result is one of the most brilliant little 
age of its time. Mr. Le Jeune may, 
ike others, be ambitious of more exalted 
themes, but he may rest content with the 
applause he wins in that line of Art in 
which he shines so conspicuously, for he 
not only succeeds in felicitously developing 
all his situations, but expounds in practice 
primary theories of Art. 

‘ Summer’ (219), P. H. CALDERON, R.A., 
is a water-side pic-nic where— 
" _ oe tal 

yey Lap on SD tw prey they take, 

At once victorious with their lines and eyes, 

They make the fishes and the men their prize.” 
As these lines, by Waller, are in spirit perti- 
nent to the picture, they are extracted from 
the catalogue to save lengthened description. 


We are made to feel the season by the flood | the 


of sunshine, which is painted up to a degree 
of heat that would in white but for the 
colour of the vegetation. The force of this 
water-party is assembled in the shade 
ben the trees, while others of the 
a a ae ae lity 
straying on 

of the sunlight, the truth of the shade and 
its reflections, the airy dresses of the 
company, especially of the ladies, are all 
circumstances which assert emphatically 
the season; thus nothing can be more 
perfect than the description as that 


g, 





summer ; but unless the meeting be a cere- 
mony and a celebration, there is in the 
dresses somewhat too mucli of state for 
comfort. ‘In with you! in with you!’ 
(260), J. C. HORSLEY, R.A., is one of those 
love episodes whereby this artist expresses 
so much by means so limited. The words 
are hastily and angrily addressed by her 
duenna to a young lady, who, we are free 
to think, has too indiscreetly herself 
on the balcony during the passage of a 
grand procession. There is here a greater 
power of colour and more of confirmed 
me pee than icy ay Sn in Mr. Hors- 
ey’s works. In‘ An Elopement, 1790’ (183), 
G. D. LEsLig, A., we have a love-adventure 
somewhat any pronannten, though the 
picture seems to have been painted rather 
to represent a locality than to tell a love- 
story, in which the actors are a man on 
horseback who is being ferried across a 
river ; on this side of it is the girl waiting to 
mount behind him en croupe. The time is 
early morning, and everything is seen under 
the effect of © grey sky. It is not so much 
the personal story here that fixes the atten- 
tion, as the general feeling of the picture, 
which refers us directly and at once to the 
Dutch masters, some of the best of whom 
it rivals in very essential particulars. 

‘Un Pélerinage’ (184), A. LEGROS, touches 
upon certain convictions of the French 
school, which are the very antipodes of 
some leading principles entertained by 
ourselves. The piece presents a company 
of religieuses who have made a pilgrimage 
to some famous shrine of the Virgin. e 
women wear the white caps and black 


dresses of their house or society, and are ~ 


laced, generally, in one attitude, and all 
ooking towards the shrine. This is in- 
stanced as the only composition in the 
exhibition based on the simple principles 
that governed the studies of the earliest 
inters. Those uncompromising whites 
and blacks ignore entirely those rules of 
practice which have been in force for cen- 
turies, but which are now not unfrequently 
diated in the universal straining after 
what is considered originality, With this 
may be directly contrasted ‘A Study of 
Colour’ (273), by C. W. Cope, R.A., a 
curiosity which on cross-examination yields 
very striking revelations as to the uses and 
abuses of colour. The scale runs upwards 
from intense black, which is very ingeniously 
procured from the coat of a black dog that 
a lady is nursing in her arms. As every 
painter has his favourite colours, so Mr. 
Cope treats his pigments here according to 
his preferences ; and the great merit of the 
study is that it is only to very attentive 
rigs that the science of the proposition 
is dev 
Again, colour and light are displayed 
in breadth and force fn ‘The Harbour 
of Refuge’ (227), F. WALKER, A., a pro- 
position extremely difficult to treat in a 
manner to engage those sympathies with 
which such a scene should move. This 
oe is a peony or almehouse for aged 
people. Some of its inmates are in 
en-like enclosure formed. by 
the ioe ides of the buildings. It is sum- 
mer, and a flood of sunshine is red over 


ing to the pathies ;‘but the force 
a Oe ea ie dealing with the difficulties of the 
subject not only justifies that confidence, 
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suggests that an ually successful re- 
ro would attend the entertainment of 
higher aims. It is a scene few painters 
would take up, and still fewer would 
conduct to such an issue. iat 
Full justice must be done to the junior 
members of the Academy, whose studies are 
now tending in a direction to few an end to 
the complaints, which have hitherto been 
many, 4 want of thought and originality. 
By another Associate is a picture of 
excellence, called ‘ Terms to the Be- 
sieged’ (268), the painter of which is J. 
PeTtic. The conditions ¥ aed be per- 
fectly imagi but, again, there are many 
ees of history to which they would 
apply. The municipal council of a besieged 
city has met to receive a farlementaire 
from the besiegers, who is an officer, mark- 
ing, by his personal equipment, the time 
as the latter part of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The citizens are seated round their council- 
table, and before them stands the mes- 
senger, a martial figure in a bright demi- 
suit of plate armour, violently gesticulating 
while proposing terms of surrender so severe 
as to strike the old men with horror and 
despair. The utmost care of the painter 
has been to eschew all detractive accessory ; 
we read, therefore, the entire narrative in 
the expression of the persons introduced. 
The nm situations of the besiegers and 
the besieged are very distinct in the distress 
of the citizens, and the more than firm—the 
insolent—bearing of the hostile officer. It 
is a production of a very high class of merit. 
There is also, by another Associate, H. S. 
MARKS, ‘ Waiting for the Procession ’(279), 
a picture equally characterised by novelty 
power ; presenting an assemblage of 
the lower class of sight-seers, in the reign, it 
may be, of one of our Henrys, waiting for 
the passage of some civic or triumphal 
procession ; and here again, be it observed, 
are set aside the received rules of composi- 











tion for Mr. Marks’s favourite frieze form 
of presentment. 

*The Crown to the Husband’ (235), 
W. C. T. Dosson, R.A., contains three 
of the sweetest heads ever painted by this 
artist. The group contains four persons 
—the wife and two children, and stand- 
ing by is the husband, but he is by no means 
comparable with the other impersonations, 
which are entirely in Mr. Dobson’s class of 
subject. ‘After Vespers’ (171) is a statu- 
esque female figure by F. LEIGHTON, R.A. ; 
referring us again to the best Art of past 
times, but presenting an enigma in the 
relations between the picture and the title. 

There are some remarkable portraits in 
this gallery, of which it is to be regretted 
that detailed descriptions cannot be given. 
By G. F. Watts, R.A. is Miss Vir- 
artist, R. H Dunlop, Esq., C.B. (266), 
both of which are greatly removed from the 
conventionalities of ordinary portraiture. 
The same remark applies to J. E. MILLAIS’s 
prey of Master Liddell, son of Charles 

dell, Esq. we Sir FRANCIS GRANT 
exhibits those the Duke of Rutland 
(245), Mrs. Roller (210), and others ; {: P, 
KNIGHT, R.A., Stephenson Clarke, Esq. 
(200), John Torr, Esq. (224), and others; 
G. RICHMOND, R.A., the Lord Chancellor 
(194), and the Marquis of Hertford ; H. T. 

ELLS, R.A., Mrs. Coleridge Kennard 

(253); J. SANT, R.A., besides that of the 

» & portrait of Mrs. Haldane Chin- 

nery (264) ; Web tears RSA, Robert 
. (256); and J. ARCHER 

R.S.A., Miss Broadwood (385), be 

Al carried out with less of the sharp- 
ness and precision which mark the execu- 


ginia Re ON (215); and, by the same 
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| tion of the diploma picture, W. E. Frost’s 


‘ Galatea’ (169) is more agreeable than the 
former. It is elegant in conception, and 
has in the working some of the best points 
of Etty, without any of his failings. ese 
purely Academic studies are now rare ; but 
there is in this gallery by one who, if not 
the father of the Academy, stands very near 
that honourable relationship, ‘ The Stream- 
let’ (213), which will the time when 
Dorotheas were rife. The painter is 
H. W. PICKERSGILL, R.A., who exhibits, 
moreover, three others, more in the spirit of 
his later practice. 

In the harem subject by J. F. Lewis, 
R.A., is a want of concentration, where- 
by the design of the composition is in- 
jured. The motto standing in the place 
of a title is ‘And the Prayer of Faith 
shall save the Sick’ (242), whence it 
may be gathered that the persons present 
are in attendance on a sick odalisque, who 
reclines in a corner of the room. The 
most prominent person in the company is 
an aged Turk who reads the Koran. The 
entire scene is made out with Mr. Lewis’s 
usual precision, but he has exhibited 
larger works the surprising effect of which 
throw his minor productions into shade. 
‘ Columbus at Porto Santo,’ by A. ELMORE, 
R.A. (255), is of the simplest in idea, but 
of the most vigorous in development. The 
meaning to be conveyed is helped out by 
the lines :— 


“To him who thinks there are voices in stones, 
And hints of unknown worlds in chance sea-drifts.”” 


Columbus has just picked up, on the sea- 
shore, an object which he is examining with 
the most curious care, and having called 
the attention of his wife to it she leans on 
his shoulder, also intently considering it. 
The allusion touches so many of the chords 
of the life of Columbus that it may be re- 
garded as a key to the motive of his entire 
being. Behind him is the great field of his 
explorations, the open sea, and in his hand 
he holds a token of the existence of human- 
kind far beyond the ken of his day. With 
slight modifications, this figure would supply 
a statue of Columbus with more of history 
in it than any impersonation laden with 
trophies. 

‘A Rest by the River-side’ (168), W. F. 
YEAMES, A., is a variation of those boating 
pastimes which are now over-done as sub- 
jects for the pencil. Another of the same 
class is ‘A Summer Eve—Long Island 
Sound’ (179), W. J. HENNESSY. In all 
of these is great identity of circumstance, 
however they may in execution. They 
are noted only as allusive to the limited 
resources of artists who do not think 
earnestly enough for themselves. They 
suggest, however, water-parties of another 
kind, among which is prominent ‘ Hastings 
Luggers coming ashore in a Breeze’ (246), 
E. W. Cooke, R.A., in which a Sching- 
boat is being beached, having just escaped 
the thunder-storm that darkens the sea and 
sky. It is full of that scrupulous truth 
which is ever the main charm of Mr. Cooke’s 
works; by whom also, in the same room, 


| is a ‘ Dutch Calm’ (208), offered in con- 


trast to the other, but equally attrac- 
tive. One of the most remarkable seaside 
views that has ever exercised a painter’s 
ingenuity is called ‘ The Oyster Severals of 
ee oe J. C. Hook, R.A. It is 
a piece of flat scenery made beautifully 
effective by the most skilful play of Art- 
knowledge. ‘Gold of the Sea’ (265) is 





another of Mr. Hook’s very literal descrip- 
| tions, but here, instead of oysters, the 
— is of that variety of flat and round 

which constitute the daily show of the 


| 
London fishmonger. 





. Other wor 
Hook will be described poo Pigg neaw. 
_ in marine-painting, this there is 
signal effort ; iedeatt it ear be ould tak 
the display in this department is inferior to 
those of the minor exhibitions. ‘The Isle 
of Skye’ (248), J. MACWHIRTER, is daring, 
powerful, and most s.ggestive as a piece of 
romantic painting. It turns on the text :— 
“The evening mists with ceaseless change 
Now cl ins’ 
fs their foreheads bares" =e 
which is literally followed out, and hence 
results in a of much natural ‘ 
deur. Other lan pes with many eae 
ties, but more prosaic, are— A Ravine on 
the Llugwy, North Wales—Sermons in 
Stones’ (176), F. W. HULME; ‘A Corn- 
field in South Devonshire’ (192), F. SAcH ; 
‘ Charcoal - burning in Surrey? (203), F. 
WATSON. : 
_ C. W. Cope, R.A., has selected a passage 
in connection with our Commonwealth 
history not so showy and sensational in 
painting as other events wherein Crom- 
well figures personally, but it illustrates 
the estimation in which England was held 
by foreign nations—a t to which we 
are conducted by the embodiment of 
circumstances that carry the mind beyond 
the reflections of ourselves. qr 
the affair is so well known, it may 
well to rehearse its principal points, that 
a few remarks on this version may be in- 
telligible. The title is ‘Oliver Cromwell 
receiving a Deputation of Ministers and 
Elders, accompanied by the Dutch Ambas- 
sador’ (368), who petitioned the Lord Pro- 
tector, with many moving arguments, that 
he would take to heart the mournful condi- 
tion of the poor Reformed inhabitants of 
some valleys of Piedmont. Cromwell's 
answer to this appeal was, that he was 
moved to his very soul, and that he was 
ready to venture his all for the Protestant 
religion as well here as abroad, and that he 
in this cause would swim or perish, trusting 
that the Almighty God would avenge the 
same. The dispositions are extremely 
simple, all state-paraphernalia being dis- 
nsed with—the artist having sat down to 
is work with a determination to set forth 
the fact as it might have happened. Crom- 
well is seated, having on his left his secre- 
tary, Thurloe, and his Latin secretary, 
Milton. The Dutch ambassador stands at 
the other side of the table addressing the 
Protector, and near him are the rest of the 
deputation. For the force of the argument, 
the expression of the figure alone is con- 
sulted ; and, with perfectly good taste, there 
is - entire eres of yam — 
The picture is perhaps the preliminary 
mu inti ih the weaker parts of 
the composition can be strengthened, and 
the likenesses of Cromwell and Milton im- 
roved. ‘Remorse’ (309), P. F. POOLE, 
, is the artist’s diploma picture—a 
representation of the utmost bitterness of 
human woe, a visitation beyond the mea- 
—_ of those a = men tne 
x0d to give them stren to a» 
allusion cs thene most fearful of all the last 
days, those wherein men shall seek 
but cannot find it. Remorse is pi 
by the hideous remnant of a human form, 
outcast and desolate in a wilderness, shut 
in by lofty mountains. It is one of those 
allegories which might be interpreted ™m 
various ways, and we venture an opinion 
that Mr. Poole does not adequately repre- 
sent himself in this pi : i 
The version of ‘ Pharisee and rd 
Publican ’ (298), J. RITCHIE, brings mie 
the characters as of our own < 
Pharisee is, of course, in the ascendant : 
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he wears robes of office, stands in his 

with his prayer - book open 
Before im, and follows the service with 
all the self-sufficiency of his prototype in 
the parable. On the other hand, the publi- 
can shrinks from the public gaze, and looks 
the man who dares not so much as lift up 
his eyes to heaven. The artist applies his 
interpretation very keenly to the conditions 
of the present state of society. The parable 
has been many times illustrated, but it has 
never been made to point so directly to the 
false profession of the days in which we 
live. Very simple but effective is the story 
told by W. F. DouGias (314), of ‘San 
Carlo Borromeo melting his Plate to feed 
the starving Poor.” He sits serving the 
crucible himself, while the plate is being 
brought in by monks, It was to be ex- 
pected that foreign artists would exhibit 
episodes of the late war, but French artists 
of a certain position seem, with a few 
exceptions, to avoid allusion to the cala- 
mities of their country. Mdlle. H. BROWNE 
who is an exception, has sent two small 
subjects, one is called ‘1870’ (308); the 
other is ‘ During the War’ (384), and both, 
of course, tell of distresses and bereave- 
ments, the depth of which neither in words 
nor colours can painting describe. 

An excellent group of ‘Will Fern and 
Lilian’ (325) has been made by J. H. S. 
MANN, from Dickens’s “Chimes.” The 
characters are most happily and charin- 
ingly depicted. A ‘ Casus Belli’ (326), W. 
Q. ORCHARDSON, A., is tinctured with 
much of the spirit that prevails in other 
works by this artist, in the development 
of which he stands alone. It would ap- 
pear that an insult has been offered to a 
sour but bellicose republican of the Trusty 
Tompkins stamp. The offence he resents, 
and would avenge, to which end his hand 
is already on the hilt of his rapier, but he is 
hurried away by two women who seem 
resolved that there shall be no appeal to 
the sword. Expression and firmness of 
painting are its striking qualities, and it is 
remarkable for absence of gradations. 
It is questionable whether Mr. F. B. 
BARWELL has not in his picture (370) 
assumed a cast too elevated for ‘A Sister 
of Mercy” ‘The aspiring composition, the 
desert scene, the cautious exclusion of all 
enfeebling accessory, and, above all, the 
severity of the general dispositions, raise 
the work above the standard which should 
be properly that of such a topic, treated 
according to general social ideas. With 
slight modifications, it might with the 
strictest propriety represent a scriptural 
scene. ‘The Reveillé’ (297), J. A. Hous- 
TON, R.S.A., is a well-appointed figure of a 
trumpeter of the cavalry of Charles I. going 
his round at daybreak to awaken the camp 
from its slumbers. By the same artist 
there is another equally commendable 
study called a ‘Garde d’Antechambre’ 
(317). It is not often now that reference is 
made to the novels of Sir Walter Scott ; 
there are, however, by H. O’NEIL, A., a 

Rebecca and Ivanhoe’ (318), and ‘ Minna 
and Brenda’ (228). The former turns on 
Rebecca’s tender care of Ivanhoe; in the 
latter the sisters are seated under the 

Fitful Head,” the love-lorn one with her 
eyes fixed on the ever-toiling sea; but 
neither reaches the usual stan of Mr. 
O’Neil’s works. 

_ An example of a very interesting sub- 
ject is ‘Shakspere on a Charge of Deer- 
stealing before Sir Thomas Lucy’ (177), 
Sir GEORGE HARVEY, P.R.S.A.. which 
1s well known from the engraving. The 
incident has been happily selected as a 
leading event in the fife of Shakspere, 


and which has by universal tradition been 
assigned as the cause of his quitting Strat- 
ford for London, which he did in 1586 or 
1587. There is in the scene about as 
much of judicial ceremony as would be 
expected under the circumstances. The 
keepers declare they have taken the er 
red-handed, and the evidence of slain 
deer is ae damnatory without 
any corroboration ; hence the severe aspect 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, who, as the Jupiter 
Tonans of the moment, menaces his 
manner to the prisoner the direst rigours 
of the law. Shakspere was young at this 
time, but he appears to us here too much 
of a stripling. The execution and colour- 
ing of the picture will not obser- 
eee as ie ere ae 
time long gone by ; but is the t 
essentials are by no means coneenleel, 
All honour is due to the efforts of those 
who in thought and practice separate them- 
selves from that throng of imitators who are 
ever content to re} the ideas of others. 
On reference to the source of Sir G, Har- 
vey’s picture and those of others who paint 
the drama of every-day life, as Mr. Ward, 
R.A., and Mr. Frith, R.A., it is shown how 
unneces it is to adopt the conceptions 
of others while our literature is so affluent in 
felicitous suggestion. The evil to be avoided 
is broadly exemplified in very numerous in- 
stances throughout the whole exhibition. 
Thus ‘Faust and Margaret’ (338), C. E. 
HALLE, may be mentioned as a subject 
which has een repeated in every exhi- 
bition, time out of mind, and so popular 
has the incident been, that no painter can 
hope to give any new reading to the situa- 
tion. This may not be held as a matter 
of grave import, but if that supineness, or 
something worse, of a considerable propor- 
tion of the great body of painters who 
repeat ideas which have become so far tra- 
ditional that the public is weary of them, it 
must directly or indirectly affect the reputa- 
tion of the artist, and consequently his in- 
terests. In order to avoid trenching in 
anywise on the provinces of others very 
many seek, in remote mgs their padbu- 
lum, to which they often fail to give in- 
terest from the simple fact of its being 
impossible to vivify matter incapable of 
being worked into life. Eccentricities are 
without limit ; there is, for instance, a de- 
fiant ring in the title, ‘Dumplings’ (288), 
J. CLARK, which would repare us to expect 
some clever travestie ; but the term is most 
literally followed out in a worthy housewife 
surrounded by her children while — 
in preparing their dinner. Mr, Clar 
produced good things, but nothing so want- 
ing in point as this, There is much excel- 
lent brush-work in it, the half of which, in 
judicious application to a well - sel 
topic, must have produced a good picture. 
It is difficult to determine from a proposed 
title what should or should not be carried 
out in oil-painting ; but this is not difficult 
to settle after execution, as, for example, 
‘Our good-natured Cousin’ (316), A. E. 
MULREADY, has in it so much of the spirit 
of caricature, that it is far more suitable 
for a coloured lithograph than an oil-picture. 
It represents‘a youth with a showily-dressed 
girl on each arm. The two are conversing 
over his shoulder, and evidently congratu- 
lating themselves on the attentions he is so 
ready to show them—and this is instanced 
as the most vulgar of the vulgar things on 
the Academy-w: 
The portrait of ‘The Right Hon. Sir 
Ed Ryan, Secretary of the Dilettanti 
Society’ (381), F. LEIGHTON, R.A., is cer- 





in portraiture that have ever appeared in any 
——— - 


tainly one of the most extraordinary essays 
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by 
of Prince of Wales, and it may be that 
wird oct unpretending character of the 
head may be due to the Prince’s good taste. 
Herr Bauerle is an artist of distinction 
whose works always command admiration. 
‘Miss Elmore’ (367), by A. ELMORE 
R.A., is a brilliant head, and full of 
pointed inquiry ; animated an expres- 
sion much more engaging than the un- 
meaning simper so continually communi- 
cated to the of women—a treatment 
that will be spurned by all the strong- 
minded female aspirants of our time. But, 
independently of these ladies, we hope to 
see such inanity utterly exploded. It was 
one of the way” vices of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who, by the subtleties of his Art, 
gave to his female heads a superficial 
charm which could never be reached by his 
imitators ; yet the aspirations of his prac- 
tice still prevail in a great d . Inthe 
character of the best of the female heads 
we see around us here, there is much of the 
a of the heads of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, in following whom success- 
fully there is greater difficulty than in paint- 
ing the superficial smile which was the 
staple of Lawrence and his followers, and 
whereof are still so many unmeaning ex- 
amples too insignificant to mention. But 
there has been no revolution in Art that 
has not threatened to run to extremes ; thus 
it will be found that in seeking to avoid an 
unmeaning simper it is difficult to eschew 
that stolidity of. expression into which 
artists too frequently fall in casting about 
for intelligence. In the following portraits. 
generally, there is no question of s 
manipulation and effective dispositions, but 
much of the spirit of what is here said will 
apply to them ; yet it will be understood that 
in many cases the painter cannot exercise 
his discretion, but is compelled to conde- 
scend to the prevalent feeling of prettiness. 
Thus all the effective resources of modern 
portrait - painting are found in the ‘ Mar- 
chioness of Ripon’ (319), H. WEIGALL ; 
‘Mrs. B. ord’ eo , R. BUCKNER ; 
‘ Mrs. F. Wilkinson’ (304), C. A. Du VAL; 
‘Mrs. Alfred Chapman’ (271), L. DICKIN- 
SON ; ‘ Gertrude hter of Birley Baxen- 
» Esq.’ (261), T. F. DicksEeE ; ‘ Mary 
and tha, —= 
Esq.’ (172), W. B. RICHMOND, &c. ; a 
werful as are the conventionalities which 
laws enjoyed a time-honoured acceptance 
with painters and the public, it is refreshing 
to find them cast off in instances wherein 
the affectations of Art are put to the blush 
by the realities of nature. There is much 
life-like earnestness and quality of the 
highest class in ‘Miss Hallam 
(362), Cc. W. Cope, R.A.; 
M ’( MANN ; 
P? (3 


Right Hon. ze “Cardel' 


of J. S. es 


G. 
: 


RICHMOND, R.A. ; ‘ Turner, ip 
M.P. (347), J. P. Kwicut, R.A.; by # 
Arcuer, R.S.A., ‘H. I , Esq., as 


Mathias, in Zhe Bells’ (275), &. 
There is a class of portraits which is in 
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thore extentive.vogue in this country than 





sffiiak postraits,avhich, in/the. present ex~ 

hibition, gumerous,.°.: ; mt gis? “ 

' The taut efthern.are feor the-hands:of 

painters skilled/in ween — — 
official portraiture occurs 

~ that i onand tation 


Pr incompetentjastiets, nt,astists,and.then the failures 


conspicuous. With «some 


are 

, teria an % few demetits, there are of 
this ‘Sir Andrew. Ort, of Harvieston, 
and Gastle Caniphelly&c:’(181), by D. Mac: 
ower, RSE.AS “Dr. y Secrétary’ of 
Royal . Soc ? &e. 167), by J: P; 
[ee RAI AL Earl of -Tankerville’ 
/ Lord«Poltimore, and* Hounds’ 
97); by Sic FxGRANT,:P.R.A.;:f S: Adams 
: Esq., Gevernor “— ae oe — 

Gotnpany )4220)yHs T. WELLS; $3 
PCtansallons (194), ‘The Marquis *of 
Hertford (274), beth by’ G. RICHMOND, 
R.A,;/ Sir Henry: Edwards, Bart:, of Pye 
Nest ! (346),°S. ;PRARCR ; * Charles Ewens 
Deacon pk sq.'(372), G.sS. DEACON. : 


\_jubiide: by side in’ soine- cases with’ works 


; mbtelly are a ~few 
tures which should. not be- 


H . notice. 4. The‘ Childreniof ithe Mist’ (178), 


‘T.Ssi Cooper, a a sherd sof 
gattle Among ‘the wilds of: the »>Highland 
’ which, are partially. veiled. “by ‘mist. 
‘may be mentioned ‘ A. Bridge on 
A ), also by Mr. Cooper; and 


: anterior -productions by the 
sdrae‘ hand. as in no way to identity - 
selves “with the» general- a 20f « the 
i ces. ‘A Plunge for Life} 








as 
example in the exhibi- 


of cattle. Theserdiffer | 


. (28); S» GarereRydescribes an incident said | 


oO - 
; paingerswadvecate-as:a,tomr de force, but 
| which Spe resque call bald- 
ness. . ‘The locality in, its-extent is simply a 
piecs of ploughed uplagd, unbroken by any 
accid obj t the, treatment proposes 
a, Sentiment, which.,ip .interest supersedes 
pn ype ake A ae rag 
»must le j * 
lowed. ratte a he, verse .of Reng which 
describes -the .wearied.;ploughman leaving 
his work,on a November Saturday night— 
na ES ridcts bie spadie, he martocks, avd his hoes, 
Hoping and Test to spend, 
And ee does hameward 
hence it’ will. be understood. that the dif- 
ficulties of the theme, which are numerous, 
!uave been very; successfully overcome. 
Hanging: next to ahis, is. a ‘Stream near 
Shere’ (374), F, WALTON, a small section 
of .a’sullen rivulet overhung by+trees,: and 


oS “piece’ of :rough , bottom 
abounding wii herbage of that ind which 
so greatly assists, flat-foregrounds. It is 
well and truthfully painted, -but it is amore 
sible to,orderstand why the title sh be 
accompanied by the-lines—. 


And in the vilefceabrotdgrgd vale,” &c, 
as really it is a, section.of the hiimblest kind 
bieshotentive afi Ny rn 
Some of the werks here enumerated will 
be found, in sthéypreceding galleries : they 
-aré neticéd hére-chiefly by way of ‘classifi- 
cation, -« s 7 ’ 

There are (GAL. No. Vs) pictures remark- 
able ‘for power and pointby E.:M. WARD, 
RAA., J. B: Burcess, JAF. Lewis, R.A., 
'C. E. PERUGINI, Wu Pe PRITH,R.A., G. G. 

KILBURNE) and othefs.. > +" = 

By theeind 
pose, and wonderful surface of.‘ The: Liliumy 
Auratum?, (465); Jo F. Lewis; R.A, thes 


powerfally than oe other: rmance: 
‘in. the «rooms ~ * persons: b: 

.ward are anodalisque.and: her attendant,' 
ing:-flowets: in: the .gardens. of - the: 
y amid &wilderness of roses; iesp 
‘lilies ‘and other flowers;.so dispoesd-thut it 
may be said the importance and*substancé. 
‘of the figufes aré much-reduced.by such’ 
an agra The ‘whole: is, however, 
a <preposition purely: natural without~the’ 


| interveption’-of -the expedients . of » arte 


The very conan ye Ip rr ge 
a oe icture,* ma tsame as 
where Mee Lewis works out: his» smaller 
subjects.-.. It is in fact a-gorgeous® produc-' 
caRAnt Aah in-plaeatag’ gen-eces of 
ri i in- picturing 
.thewomen. it j to 


‘Ae: ARMITAGE'S ? Women 208 the Old 
Testamént’. is a grand idea; 


is operating with the 

great didactic essay, but it 

does not appear in the sketch that his am- 
bition carries him b the representation 
of women only fair. The presentation of 
Hagar brings with it the condition of the 
woman as the m of a nation, or we may 
rather incline to the fourth chapter of Gala- 





tians, in which it is written: “For this Agar 
is Mount Sinai, in Arabia, and answereth 


* 


nce, singularity. of. urs Zz 


to Jerusalem which now is,-and is.in eats 
age with her children ;” and, touching on 
the story of Pharaoh's daughter and Moses, 
a multitude of reminiscences press foward, 
all seeking recognition. Sarah does not 
appear in the company, she placed no value 
on nal indeed was not herself 
en owed with beauty, and sets us an 

only of domestic virtue, Rebekah, on the 
other hand, was fair to look upon, but 
the current of her life, with its perfections 
and its failings, was limited to the family 
circle. Then follow Jephthah’s daughter, 
Ruth, and the Queen: of Sheba. The first 
is coming forth exulting with a harp to 
welcome the victorious commander, and 
without a suspicion of the fate that was 
hanging over her; and. Ruth is seen with 
her gleanings from the fields of Boaz, but 
without any allusion to the i of 
her history in connection with the New or 
the Old Testament. It does not 

that Mr. Armitage proposes -to treat his 
matter historically or allegorically, though 
he has a good opportunity of constructi 

a —— might be quoted as a oe | 
example. 

« The mention of works rendered important 
by their merits, and of others, by circum- 
stances, has .compelled us to pass over 
pictures. of much .excellence, to which it 
shall be our endeavour to revert next month. 
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SELECTED’ PICTURES. 
FROM THE, RICEORE IN THE, COLLECTION 


OF GEORGE FOX, .ESQ.,. HAREFIELD, 
« » ALDERLEY. 


vet Wag peat Lie. 


_ HH, Compptosta, Bainter, .., J. Brown, Engraver... 


‘visitor.‘will~ be attracted, at: first, «more: } - 


THE osplaces on his canvas.a-sub- 
Mase oeaiemtcke of pain * 


ject, 
; jceptinegs De spectator 


n “fh 
pleasure to berderived. from-its.cam | 


i templation, of painting.can | 


comps fosketeemcect what would, — 


’ 


atileagt, afford aneatal gratification ;,om,the . 5 
the ne cnet 
the tru .Bature an ; 
of ‘sorrow,:thewmo’ suse be 19 ell oh 
ac BS: WE: 005 Ks 1 
work, «It: is mot-@ mere. sentimentalism — 


if, 


‘which produces this/result,but the ordinary, 7 





instinct <of our .natural-. ngtitution,. that: ys 
constrains,.most. ofsus to turn aside: 2 
miséry Praaaapaope es See « | 
Ww. we ean.ofier, relief. am 
—_— these considerations the pic> | 
of ‘The Dead-Lamb,’,capnot but. be, 
acceptable, The touching, incident. 1s, de- ) 


which had for years followed yy ge 4 
derings, it was some. time ere ; 
of him without a faltering voice and a moist 
eye.” Yet there was no unmanliness here. 
This picture presents a w 
composition, combined with good — 
and an easy, unaffected arrangement of 
figures. Itis ted throughout with great 
delicacy, and is luminous in colour. 
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EXHIBITION. 








Tue additions made of late years to this Society 
give to its exhibitions a character varied be- 
yond what might be attributed to the capacity 
of water-colour Art. The differences of what 
is ordinarily called “style” have their birth 
in causes lying deeper than in the common 
methods of study, and those who are curious as 
to the true attribution of these varieties will find 
their origin in the practice of wood-illustration, 
in which some of the most eminent living mem- 
bers of the Society began their career. The lead- 
ing feature of these exhibitions has always been 
landscape, and the astounding prices realised 
by works of some of the deceased members may 
be held as an argument that their ctions in 
the present day are rather eccentric than legiti- 
mate, rather curious than valuable; but the 
opinion may be hazarded that future buyers will 
be less surprised by high prices given for works 
of recent production than have been the col- 
lectors of our day by the cost of the best works 
of the earlier members of this society. It would 
appear a plausible conclusion to those who have 
considered these annual shows that professors of 
what is called historical painting and — 
incident have been systematically excluded from 
this society ; but, on the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that the life-long maintenance 
of the Institution as a citadel of landscape-art is 
due solely to accident. 

The walls are rich in every class of subject- 
matter, and more so in marine-drawings than 
for years past—a feature deplorably deficient in 
all our exhibitions. We see here for the first 
time works by Mr. Brierly, who has largely 
improved the op nities he enjoyed while 
in attendance on the Duke of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Brierly was received into the Society at the last 
election of candidates, as was also Mr. Whaite, 
who has been for some years favourably known 
by his works. The number of drawings now 
exhibited is two hundred and eighty-three, and 
it would not be too much to say there are 
not many really faulty works; but we always 
expect much from this Society, and are not dis- 
— even if it cannot be said the present 
exhibition rises above the average. 

Passages of scriptural or historical interest“are 
rare; there is, however, a remarkable exception 
in a group by Carl Haag (68), ‘Filial Love,’ 
suggested, as we understand, 7 the twelfth 
verse of the third chapter of Ecclesiasticus, 
“My son, help thy father in his age, and grieve 
him not as long as he liveth.” The father is 
represented by a grand figure of a blind old 
man with his hand resting on the shoulder of a 
youth, who affectionately raises his hand to 
press that of his father while acting as the old 
man’s guide. The drawing suggests many ideas, 
especially on the much-vexed question of the 
draping of persons represented in sacred history. 
It would seem that the artist has been contem- 
plating here an impersonation of one or other 
of the patriarchs, and has availed himself, with 
all becoming discretion, of the knowledge he 
has acquired of modern Oriental costume, and 
its probable relations to the fashions prevalent 
in and after the days of Abraham. Mr. Haag 
usually exhibits several works which have 
hitherto been locally and nationally descriptive ; 
among these there has not perhaps been one 
bearing the allusions, and qualified with the 
solemnity, observable here. In ‘The Standard- 
Bearer’ (2), Sir John Gilbert, we have a con- 
— = that class of study into which this 
painter imported more of mili 
than any who have preceded him. We took at 
his ponderous steel-clad horsemen, trusting 
implicitly to his assertion that such were King 
Charles’s men, and proceeding straightway to 
arraign the statements of his as vulgarly set 
before us. In his ‘Three Fairy Tales’ (54), 


‘ The Princess Rosetti,’ ‘The Fair with 

Hair,’ and ‘ Cinderella,’ he revels in a world of 
his own, and leaves far behind him all panto- 
mimic essays, the results of human thoughts 
and hands. We look at these rampant extrava- 
gances as the very essence of the eccentricities 


. | of faydom, and feel there is in them yet enough 


of real to maintain us in connection with 
the unreal. In such conceptions as this, and 
in the blithesome and convivial scenes of Shak- 
chon in sasay a quatet anemhings enkoten 
in many a quaint assem em 
at the bidding of our great dramatist ; and re- 
peats, in‘ A Scene from Twelfth Night’ (237), 
that in which Malvolio protests against the noisy 
riot of Sir Toby and his friends. From these 
we turn to consider matter and spirit of a 
nature entirely different in his ‘Louis XIV. 
transacting business with his Ministers in the 
apartments of Madame de Maintenon’ (111), 
who we are told used to sit at work while they 
proceeded with public business. The king 
would occasi y turn round and ask her 
opinion, which she always gave with modest 
diffidence, the minister and herself having pre- 
viously determined how the matter under dis- 
cussion should be settled. The king sits at the 
end of the table, and to the lady, who is near 
him, he is in the act of turning and 
speaking. She answers him without suspend- 
ing her knitting or sewing, and the rest of the 
council, seated round the table, listen to her fiat 
—for such were her words. The lady should, in 
deference to the many portraits remaining of her, 
have been endowed with more of come- 
liness and ce; but the idea of diffidence 
and humility has prevailed overmuch. Had 
a certain measure of dignity been given, the 
greater had been the merit in superseding it by 
an assumed humility. The question here before 
us is, is this conception a success measured by 
the brilliancy of Sir John Gilbert’s achievements 
in other directions? In the finish of a picture 
one of the most difficult things is to know 
where to terminate. It would appear, we sub- 
mit, that this drawing has been prematurely con- 
cluded ; and hence, in com with others 
by the same hand, it is marked by uncertainty 





of and timidity of execution. In pro- 
pallens whieh are wd his own, Sir John 
Gilbert is unapproachable. 

Mr. Pinwell’s subject—for he sends only one— 
upholds his name for what may almost be termed | 
fastidious selection. His performance (127) is 
based on the romantic story of Gilbert-4-Becket. | 
How he went in the train of a Norman baron to 
the Holy Land is well known ; also how he was | 
taken prisoner, reduced to slavery, and won the 
love ofjthe daughter of a Saracen chief, who 
aided him in his escape. Without him life to | 
to her was intolerable; she therefore determined | 
to follow him, although all she had for her gui- 
dance were the two words, London and Gilbert. 
Mr. Pinwell takes up the narrative at the poor 
girl’s arrival in London, and here she appears 
coming from the landing-place neither lost nor 
bewildered, but steadfast in her ~ and 
heedless of the wonder expressed S who 
stop to gaze at her. Everything we have seen 
from the hand of this artist is typical of the 
highest order of genius. His works are much | 
elaborated, yet we think he contents himself 
with too little. As regards tone they are pitched 
in a very high key, and in execution have a cer- 
tain tenuity of manner, which is often a disquali- 
fication, arising from much ice in wood 
drawing, whence also comes the dreamy, flitting 
character of the scene. But having said this, it 
remains to point out the beauties, which consist 
in the natural movement of the persons and the 
touching expression given to figures so small. It 
is a work of great self-possession to entertain 
such a subject, but it is a triumph to carry such 
a theme to an issue so felicitous. 

Of the thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s there 
is a memorial (6) Collingwood Smith, the 
studies for which were made by permission of 
the Lord SS. and = war The 
Queen, royal family, court, from this point 
of view, occupy the centre , the House of 
Lords the right, and the House of Commons the 
left, the clergy being in the choir, The army 
and navy are The time thus 
allowed for a a ition so ——— 
being necessarily very short, it is to be expected 
that “much of eo wake is rapid and sketchy; 
should, however, a larger and more minutely 
worked drawing be desired, all the material is 
here, and the light is so managed, that, were it 
desirable, the identification of persons might be 








| it is a very ordinary quadrangle shut in 


ferent branches of painting which artists at times 
show ; and sometimes prove that they 
have devoted themselves to a department for 


St. Paul’s, it is to this class of sentimental 
landscape that Mr. Smith owes his ion. 
He has worked up successfully to his auxiliary 


text— 
“ Here silence 
And nought there is to mock — 
The far-off murmur of the mountain rill 
As if a voice in solemn accents 
O’er the lone lake and scathed rock, ‘ Be still.’” 


Other views by the same hand are ‘ Fort-Bard, 

Val d’Aosta—a Sultry Day’ (71), ‘Windsor 

Castle from the Great Park’ (209), &c. 
Attention will be drawn to the 

of Albert Goodwin (recently elected), who, to 

— — results, the means of attaining 

w 


of its attainment. Certain effects can only be 
made to speak out in a wide field of vision, as 
it will be necessary to observe in reference to 
the marine-pieces of this exhibition, which are 
of great beauty. The drawing to which atten- 
tion is here invited is ‘Abingdon Churchyard— 


| Old Men going to Prayers’ (15). 


“ What can we do o’er which the unbeholden 

Hangs in a might with which we cannot ? 

What but look sunward, and with faces go 

Speak to each other softly of a hope ?” 
In the absence of the drawing, the title would 
suggest the old men as the argument, but this is 
ep ewate Oa eit ee 

ol 
buildings. The place is brightened by a charm- 
iaciy cong aniueny tp halnes tn ea a 
peace removed from the turmoil of the world ; 
and, as fully meeting the feeling of the text, 
speaks broadly of the joyous hereafter to which 
is turned the old men’s hope. The locality has 
been selected the better to aid the sacred expres- 
sion, and this it does without the introduction 
of any adventitious circumstance. By the same 
astiot ‘The Fugitive’s Rest’ (66) pictures 0 wits 

with a 


expanse of pastoral hill and dale, with a herd of 
deer gazing fixedly on a sleeping on the 
OrThe § ide io noel sot & uated 


‘ The Pilgrims ’ (70), ‘ Noon’ (161), ‘ After- 
noon’ (143) fe.“ The Coming Stor” (146), 


effect. The sky is alread 
in the distance, and the last nlight is 
flitting away past a flock of sheep, which, it is 


presence of the prevaitin gloom. ‘ 
vano, Italy’ (46), and ‘ Basilica of Constan- 
tine, Rome’ (105), are also by Mr. Whiaite ; 
the latter, as a subject, has but little to recom- 
mend it. 

In marine power the hands of the Society are 
this year strengthened. The works exhibited by 
E. Duncan are ‘ Dutch Fishing-Boats in a Gale 
( «The Derelict’ (93), ena Fish on the 

at 


4) 0 
Sands ’ (132), ‘St. Abb’s Head— 
’ (228), &c.; and it 
Mendagtoachire’ (3 ) 
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Abb’s Head’ is a piece of wild 
of the Frith of 


drawing isa 

of Froude’s “* Histo 

ing the Spani 
da, to Tor- 
uly 22, 1588’ (201). In the 
tha’ ing sea came 
as evening fell, the 
Andalusian division, 
ina and broke her bow- 


by the 


i 


= 
i 


importance, a large store of 
, which was immediately sent to the 
part of a up in the 
’s ship is towing the 

As 


is where 
T 7 the vessels are 


us, they present their lofty poops 
——or ilding of that day, 
cannot be dou that both ships 


eae of the naval architec- 
. Brierly is conscientiously descrip- 
matter-of-fact in his statements, we 
therefore fully credit his account of a 
* South-Sea Whaler boiling Blubber—Whales 
in sight—Boats leaving the Ship in Chase’ (35). 
In ‘A Channel Tug making up to a Dismasted 
Ship’ 177) F. Powell, the stormy sea and sky 
are with becoming emphasis, but the 
rela of the two vessels suggest a chase, for 
the ship looks as if she were sailing away from 
subjects, on “Shipping tm the Peth of Fest 
su as, ‘ Shippin ¢ Firth of Forth— 
burgh in the Distance’ (116), * Margate 
from the Sea’ (124), &c.; and by Alfred P. 
Newton, _—- of sea-side incident whereby 
a of wreck and disaster : it is called 

‘ by the Tide, Kilmorie, Bute— Arran in the 
Distance’ (164). The scene is a desolate coast, 
where on the rocks have been deposited by 
the retiring tide, a piece of wreck and a box, 
accidents common enough on stormy coasts ; but 
scene the artist has succeeded in 

ominous calm which so frequently 

racking turmoil of the elements : in 

its play of light, the drawing is 

successful, Birket Foster also breaks 

ion; his ‘St. Michael's 
3 and harmonious, and the 
in excellent feeling, but there is 
for supposing he could deal with 
surface in its stern and tur- 


We find numbered 104, and entitled ‘ Useless 
,’ a very elaborate drawing by A. Boyd 
@ 2 procession of i 
every variety of cingue-cento attire. 


Peorgeee 
Abu 


BSRa SE 
B 


not to dwell on this and other 

t the picture, even as it 

—— a title = would have 

portance, for there are very 

incidents in history which, with a little 
modification, it might have been made to 


The landscapes of T. M. Richardson are of 
finest a class differing in 
have been consider- 





ing. He exhibits eight works, of which may 
be noted ‘ Ischia’ (1), tr ae 
Isola Bella’ (98), ‘N from the Sol- 
fatora’ (112), others, in Scotland and on 
the Continent. There is no falling off in the 
careful elaboration of these drawings ; they are 
studiously rich— observers would say 
false—in colour, but the eS a 
distances are worked is very inating. e 
have been considering works dependent 
entirely on elemental phenomena entirely de- 
void of picturesque quality, whereas those of 
Mr. Ric derive much of their interest 
from this , which requires for its full 
much experience and great mani- 
pulative tact. Other notable landscapes, though 
entirely different in character, are, ‘Near the 
Grange, Borrowdale, Cumberland’ (20), Paul 
J. Naftel; ‘Streatley, on the Thames’ (31), 
Alfred W. Hunt ; ‘ Téte de Flandres—opposite 
Antwerp’ (57), W. Callow, and by the same 
artist, ‘Canale del Fonteco, Venice’ (79), 
‘ Scarborough from the Sands—Misty Morning’ 
89), ‘On the Kool Quai, Antwerp’ (171), &c. 
y W. M. Hale are ‘ Summer Showers’ (171), 
and ‘ A Giant Asleep’ (109); by C. Branwhite, 
‘ A Mountain Stream—Morning—North Wales’ 
(131), and ‘A Fine Afternoon—Winter—Near 
Newport, South Wales’ (206). By D. Cox, 
‘ View on the Menai—Stormy Afternoon’ (211), 
‘The Carnarvonshire Mountains from near 
Bangor’ (208), ‘On the Teivy, South Wales’ 
(180), &c. By Arthur Glennie are ‘ View from 
the Upper Convent at Amalfi—Mount Alburnus 
in the distance’ (185), ‘ View in the Lower Glen 
at Lorrento’ (193), ‘View on the Coast of 
Sorrento—the Island of Capri in the distance ’ 
(194), &c.; and by one of the elders of the insti- 
tution—we venture to think now the father of the 
present Society—H. Gastineau, some drawings 
which would be highly prized had not this 
artist repeated the same effect for a series of 
— By him there are ‘Near the Waters 
eet—Lynton, North Devon’ (197), ‘At 
Rosthwaite, Cumberland’ (210), ‘The River 
Tummel—near Faskally, N.B.’ (144), ‘ Ravens- 
craig Castle, Fifeshire’ (147), &c. By A. W. 
Hunt is ‘ Bamborough from the South’ (133); 
and by W. Collingwood are ‘From the Cra- 
mont near Cormayeur—Early Morning’ (121), 
* Aber — North Wales’ (122), ‘ Under Mont 
Blanc—the Allée Blanche’ (134), &c. 

‘In Haymaking’ (11) there is not the sweet- 
ness that qualifies the landscapes pure and 
simple by Birket Foster. Here we see a 
company of haymakers about to cross a river in 
a punt: the figures are clean and sharp, indeed 
somewhat hard in opposition to their surround- 
ings. ‘The Village Inn’ (182), shows Mr. 
Foster straying yet further from his per 
centre; not that the rustics, horses, and com- 
plementary ‘objects are in themselves incom- 
plete; but that such material does not admit of 
any display of those powers with which he is 
so eminently gifted. The third drawing he 
shows (a marine-piece already mentioned) is a 
more decided d from his usual course, 
but it is in every way successful as a small 
drawing. 

«, ‘In the Silk and Cotton Bazaar, Cairo,’ there 
is more of life and movement than in any of the 
others of the architectural series exhibited by E. 
A. Goodall, whose studies, as we now see them, 
are —— from a portfolio which will,‘ no 
doubt, hereafter be prolific of more finished 
works. We refer to these drawings with a 
perfect confidence in their truth, having found 
the translations under this name generally of 
exemplary fidelity. By W. W. Deane are 
instances of highly ornamented interior archi- 
tecture, as ‘St. Mark’s, Venice—looking to- 
wards the North Transept’ (34), and ogain 
* St. Mark’s, Venice—looking from the North 
Transept" (114), ‘ Venice, the Riva dei 
Schiavoni’ (188), ‘ South Doorway—Cathedral 
—Verona’ (235), &c. In his interiors, Mr. 
Deane seems to have lost that luminous 


omy Ape may be remembered in his 
* Council of the Doge’s Palace,’ and other 





shortcomings in the 
Mr. S. Read, 
has contributed ‘ The 


Sacre 


83), ‘The High Bridge, Lincoln 
Ck i ie uch of the skill, 
is 


w is exemplified m 
the extent of power, Mr. 


of the 

in the Church of St. Antwerp’ 

‘ The North hilo ol Waneenn Abbey 
(190) 
but 
known 


Of some of these the titles are, ‘ The Fountein 


and Lorenzkirche, Nuremberg’ (17), ‘Le Gros 
Horloge, Rouen ’ (28), ‘ Transept of Cathedral 
ond oS Tinber ouses at Lisieux’ (52), &c, ; 
ey have ities to recommend them, 
they are uniformly cold in colour and leose ta 


execution. 
Mr. Topham’s drawings divide themselves in 
spirit between English rustic incident and that of 
i ife. In ‘Outside a Posada’ (30 


and presents a ¢oreador, in 
the arena, as just about to be called to encounter 
the bull. His wife, by his side, is anxiously pray- 
ing him either to decline the fight altogether, or to 
take such care of himself as shall yet preserve 
ae ain my f the latter 
t is pleasing; int o 
ing is —— enough. In 
rustic figures are recognisable acquain' 
years long gone by. ‘Oh! Cara, ! 
(64), H. P. Riviere, has something in it i 
sical as to excite surprise it has never b 
been seized on by any of the hosts of 
that Italy. A peasant-woman, in 
to relieve herself of the immediate care 
child while at work, has attached it 
swaddling bands to a hook in the wall. 
pentance’ (40), also by Mr. Riviere, turns 
the confessions of a brigand to a monk, and the 
circumstances occurring in the,treatment of the 
group sufficiently declare the horrors of the man’s 
narrative ; but this picture is deficient in clear- 
ness of tone and There are four drawings 
by this artist which far surpass all his produc- 
tions of late years. . 

The animal-painters of this year signalise 
themselves: thus in marine subjects, so also in 
animals, is the exhibition well sustained. Mr. 
F. Tayler contributes, as usual, — parties, 
iatentieg aed 8 ing, like others that have 

ed them, as ‘ Otter-hunting in the a 

ds from the Pack of the e of Athole 

(169), ‘Taking in the Game’ (14), * Just 

Found! Hold hard, and let the Hounds come 

b Oe &c. By H. B. Willis are ‘A 

We omestead, near Llandudno, North 
Wales’ (100), ‘ Harvest Time in the South 


of 
Sussex’ (108), ‘From a Scene near Conway, 
North Wales (166), &c. By Basil Bradley are 
* Horse and Mule bolling on the re 
Cliffs’ (165), ‘Welsh Ponies’ (174), ‘Mary's 
fair Gift to Robin’ (207). The following are 
also worthy of note as drawings of much merit:— 
‘A Venetian Fruit Boat,’ Walter Goodall (62) ; 
‘ Land at Last—Emigrant receiving Mother and 
Sister in the Colonies,’ R. W. Macbeth (76) ; 
‘The Brown Gallery, Knole, Kent, Joseph 
Nash (81); ‘The Farewell and the Return, 
Margaret Gilles (115); ‘A Charterhouse Ex- 
terior,’ F. Smallfiel BE ‘A Mountain 
Stream—Morning—N ales,’ C. Branwhite 
(131); ‘ Shepherd’s Land,’ Thomas Danby (139); 
‘the Coming Storm,’ Alfred D. Fripp (220); 
‘ Bamborough Castle,’ Alfred Ww. Hunt 229) ; 
‘The Grave of the Saurian’ (234), and On 
Yorkshire > G4"): “le 4 
Escape,’ F. er (243). 
choot ‘hat some of i last-named 
among the most disti 

Their names are, 


ladly writ in detail, 
filed in; and we have felt it more desirable to 
canvas the pretensions of younger members. 


—_—— - 
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INSTITUTE 
OF 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. | 82 of the masses of stone composing 


EXHIBITION. 


Tus the Gy iene season of the 
with an 


opens ibition of two hundred and Cairo—those way. 
forty-three works, uctions of eighty-four | same class is ‘ Entrance of the Great 
members, lady mem honorary members, and i : 

iates. On the honorary list are some Geant Becnee-—Hi Chen Chall ta Cabo { 51) 


associates 
names of high repute, and had each 


tlemen made but one contribution, it need not | Sultan Asheraff, whence issues a rich Arabian 

age how greatly such an addition would | Efendi, istri 

have enhanced the interest ot the collection. As | ceded 

it is, it happens, , bn unfortunate coincidence, | cane. 
we look annually for | famous 


that those to w n 
evidences of power have not on this 


done their best, but it cannot be denied that 
among the minor essays of the members there is 


much that is attractive. 


rom amidst its surroundings the rng aan i 
Guido R. Bach shines out—‘ A Child’s 1 ’ | maintaining tint and transparency. It is 
(43), by the breadth of its clear colouring, the | in colour, well drawn and sustains the title 
quality of its drawing, and the mixed character of putty. ‘The White Rose’ (93), V. W. 
its ideal. It would appear that a child, a little ; 
chubby rustic, has fallen asleep in a barge moored 


at a river’s brink, and it dreamt that 


mother rises from the stream attended her 


family, all prompted by curiosity to 
their lei the sleeping cid 
tirely in the spirit o 


ot se better that debate origin 
legends, and it were better that a ite origin 
had been assigned to it. This is the only work 
Mr. Bach has sent tothe gallery. ‘Beaten’ (35), 


is the too insignificant designation 
Charles Cattermole to a party of Ca 
are returning from some one of the 


depressed mien and weary gait of the retiring 
squadron, with a pield atete Se ee 


and perhaps wounded officer who is 
minent figure in the pupae. 


Whatever 
may be the excellence of this drawing im se it is 
not desirable that it should provoke the un- 
favourable compari it does not fail to call 
forth. In another work exhibited by this artist, 

others that 


‘The Ford’ (224), and in many 


have preceded these, he has shown a basis of | i 
originality enough to build a solid reputa- | Ri 
tion upon. The whimsical origin of one of our | i 


minor conveniences, which has grown 


personal necessity, is chronicled in J. D. Linton’s 
drawing of ‘ onas Hanway and he Umbrella— | and 


the first Um in England’ (60). 


the representation of the umbrella and its bearer, 
the only field for the play of the ideal exists in | the 


the surprise naturally shown by the 


at a sight so novel, which reminds us of the | i 
earlier use of umbrellas on the Continent, a 
suggestion from the portable sunshade. Thus 
we see Mr. Hanway under his umbrella in a 
pelting shower, an object of curiosity to the 


passing idlers. 


By A. Bouvier are several drawings, that at- 
= , more attention than they otherwise 
from the prevalence of a taste for - 
tations of Greek and Roman social life, of which 
the successes have been only those that : 


themselves with so much of the stamp 


reality 
as tradition and reading enable painters to give 


them. Mr. Bouvier’s works are 


‘Crotalistria’ (65), ‘Play’ (111), ‘Under the Por- 


tico’ (175), and ‘ Fast Asleep’ (211). 


is a girl dancing with castanets; the 


is a girl playing with a kitten ; and the 


portant, ‘ Under the Portico,’ contains a group of 
three girls listening to a fourth who reads from a 


manuscript-roll. In comparison with 
of what is being done in this way, 


appear that Mr. vier does not desire to work 
up to that standard which would be —— i 
as pictures of domestic life. Carl Werner 

exhibits Egyptian subjects, of which ‘ A Coffee- 
house at Cairo’ (69) exemplifies more than any 


of the others the tardy, dreamy, -day life of 
the Moslem. The frontage o the excablishment 
sipping their 


with its balustrade, divan parties 


case, 

STistctee the cont. 

coffee, and its only sign of life—the boy who waits the 
ohms ot nya edna | connie roe 
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tion of some drawn to scale. the 
interior of the same temple (95), we see all 
the excavated objects lected, the best of 

r museum at 


Institute | which go to enrich the Egyptian 
are 


s° 
z 


of those 


a 
i 
ir 
=e 
ij 


ee 
= 
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1 
| 
: 
| 


ey, looks like a study for a composition of 
several figures as it would appear in that | and 
scene in 4 VI., in the Temple Garden, 
in which one of the Lancastrian defiantly 
plucks a white rose—a direct reference to this 
would have given importance to the aime 


a Naiad 
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Ler couple of meagre, overstrained basses 
tuality; a couple of meagre, 

se dragging up, beyond high water-mark, a 
portion of wreck. The overtaxed powers of the | ¢ 
poor animals are intedly shown ; but this 
work is far by ‘ Returning from the | 1 
Autumn Fairs—Caught in a Snow-Storm’ (74), 


wherein is seen a herd of wild 
traversing ‘the bleak sae-covered ills, now 
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ff St. Ives’ (179), &c. of satisfying the eye without any c 





to emulate him in his artistic and 


ol om ise of 
i slowly, but the im- the manner. The others by Mr. johnson 09, excursions. scholarly 


ing on year by year; | ‘ Twilight’ (21 ) and ‘ Carting Vetches ’ (226) Troyon, th i 
small studies would tel ee dh Bt gy 2 aT "| painter, left to Me mother, on he ‘ae 
n ‘ e tream near Criccieth’ (102), | accumulated fort 
Derbyshire’ (52), D. H. | Mr. Pidgeon departs in some degree from the seem that ae Soak’ f ce A. = 
specimens of those ancient | tranquillity of those pieces of Thames scenery | entrusted to better hands, as it is well int - 
in our own islands. Itisa| which he renders so pleasantly. Here the | have been already most liberally end rs —> 
, but there is much wer of the artist is well —— though | used in aiding professional por Ae eelingly 
of the whole. ‘Hay- | in another direction. ‘Sta. Maria Maggiore, | of 12,000 francs has, moreover, Seon call od 
and ‘Moorland | Rome,’ (156), by E. H. Fahey, shows a great | the generous lady in the establishment a: 
Borrowdale, Cumberland’ (25), both by | advance on antecedent productions. There are | prize to be allotted, at intervals, in fa 
Mr. McKewan, are departures from the sylvan | also by the same hand, but in quite another | such artist, in humble rent pine Bs 
material, and, although more or less successful, | vein, ‘The Thames, near Henley’ (191); but | have distinguished himself in that lin of An 
so vigorous as the wooded | we revert to the Eternal City in a very excellent | wherein her son attained so high a aie Bon 
Harbour, acer (55) by _— by = yg boll 4 5 Aeron and hg and so ample a fortune. 
many commendable proper- | Vatican, irom the e? (27). | Me tel Pillar,——Te % 
agresahile in colour, and is Gus — a one - very careful drawing nementel Jie —— 3 oe See 
i as to secure atmo- | of the famous of Justice at Bruges, of 
the whole well in hand. In | which Mr. Haghe also gives his et as 
~¥ (77) is peepee a novel on The —— — by Mr. 
ect in a sea rolling in over a | Mogiord ve been advert to from time to One obvious advanta . 
nd sandy bottom ; at least, it is thus | time: his choice of = t-matter is generally | from this exhibition — the duction te 
ight colour of the water will be princi- | very judicious. He bits seven drawings, | striking defect in the Art-production, and 
accounted for, rather than by sunlight. | of which we note :—‘Dunskey Castle, West | timely correction. An duets of te ber 
is almost a breadth of monotone, | Coast of Scotland’ (68); ‘Glenluce Sands, | has just been realised in the Champs Elysées, 
very interesting ; but Mr. Hine’s best Wigtonshite’ (79); and ‘A Pleasant Spot to | opposite the main entrance to the Paice de 
the ‘South Downs, near Willingdon, | rest— Port _Patrick, Scotland’ (127). The | /’/ndustrie. Here we have a work of high 
155), wherein is given to these rounded flower-paintin here, principally by ladies, is of | interest and very considerable merit—a monu- 
‘elt by pisces me ee Bey he anaiat, 0 ‘Roses, &c.” (16), ment to be raised in Peru to the memory of 
: y Banter who have | ay Fs: Syn eisemes « Brunroes | kn the war srugles forte indepen was ile 
} e. In-| W. ; ’ ¢ , | in the war struggles for the independence of his 
are like nothing else | &c.’ (232); ‘A Nook in the Wood’ (234), by | country. It is 1 which 
Mrs. ison ; and ‘by J. Sherrin, ‘Plums a gue ef bE Tg we Begg gh Ay mrs 
Peach’ (222), @ bw lovely example of fruit- | with extended wings, bearing in one 
necessary. x painting. The whole collection constitutes a | sword and crown, in the other 
ys refinement and way pleasant variety, tolerably uniform in a certain | of victory. At each side of 
‘The High Mill, Bootle, Cumber- | quality, but not fortunate in containing many estal to this pillar, stands a 
32), and ‘Hawes Water, Westmore- works of marked exceptional excellence. lorence-bronze resenti 
4), Mr. Fahey, the secretary of this States of Chili, Peru, Bolita, and 
SEE e es wit, cometh on enous 
- meca 6 meet together. Of these, the front 
which he commits himself h i i 
9 hich, he commie ie acc ot| ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. Re, Ee ae 
chosen localities A. J sets forth, as their aoa Léon Cugnot is he scul thi 
physical properties istinctions, imparting PARIS.—Monsieur Léon Heuzey, the archzo- | alth the fi 
wuaty tranny where these are nec , | logical professor in the Ecolé des Beaux Arts sibel ow yy ti u 
Ot Pee Seed pi = e Paris, has recently concluded a course of | column in the Place du ‘ hatelet, yet i 
bene 4 Away arseia — - ae ee enteant ty an | of energetic and expressive re meno 
' expedient of prac lustration, which was | its drapery, of excellent ue 
ei ts neeny a pron nt! a highly interesting and satisfactory—not alone to | It errs, however, to some extent in 
hat > ee ept a version of | an audience of his academic constituency, but to | seemingly over large for the height and propor- 
1? the dee it to os as a city but of | an élite of scholarly amateurs. The attention of | tion of the sustaining shaft. The four figures 
* wing been worked in | the Professor having been especially drawn to | below are spiri i 
earnestly mad th . $ y spiritedly scul , as is the 
missed Vhe wrinkle By om the | the very nice question herein involved, he pevesecheceh: form of Salves. The error, if 
Sear dhetie lie to te send er wet pursued it with an ardent continuous quest, and | error it be, in regard to the relative 
perticulesly on men end bi ngs, | shrewd analytical scrutiny, which led to the | of pillar and column, can easily 
1 seen Mag Spay ere tuipalle . —_— affirmation by — — of both | when the marble of the former is 
, but it strikes the observer too much | Phidia 1s couse of cue atl ane a wn 
tural design. yo lige sg org he simple squares of | artistic and imaginative ; would that we 
ery, varying in size—varying, also, in : ree aes peels 
B aes ag. Seem, 2: new on y is li pane, or Aa ey » oy living penn ted ag spirit in our British mom 
, , eve, | models the essor fairly tested his th AMSTERDAM.—A recent sale of ictures by 
pton School of Art,—instances | makin f a ae ee ae 
, ) , n g use of a fine woollen dra as most | old 
- Bo be om om of but little | similar to the domestic web of the old classic wo Aine Bed Po as have lately been 
Pte» of a - with a| era. With these he realized faithful copies of | paid for modern paintings in London: twenty- 
bc besa a e labour | the most —— foldings transmitted to us on | five pictures belonging to the late Baron Rodi, 
Leeident mest give 0 High | caters, on beset, elon, end Sctle vans | 24 Fiodshon, produced no less than £19,441. 
I ’ y were conspicuous examples m T inci speci ‘A Y 
hoe b Rhea beefs ese] fairy eek nfwrabigr signally, from the Gin Piding a Cindle,’ G. Douw, (st (Van 
Faye pons a *. ~ Green, we have | well-known noble statue, so distinguished by its | Pa pelendam ) ‘A Wooded Fill Abin 
but we subst that it is thrown away | desi vation of 8 bed cote: ‘oot -— Heb Chifdren Pepe Fw bi 
, . was | ‘ i 4 ’ 
pape ew Er nbo Seneca The — in these experiments, the model 1,384, (Holloway, of London); A Group of 
evcihewathel ent ta @ s, and these |} shifting from a studied pose, with consequent | Pigs,’ P. Potter, £105; Op ‘eim) ; * Land- 
oan ho oamied _ surround- | disarrangement of linear fold, when,’ by a pe,’ with a £705, (t u at £22 
rt = aon he porsepe smear — the true presentment : . ¢ Marine-View, aa 
ave | was recovered. Similar and equally successtul ned, Van de Velde the 
hoe ath ge half the labour we see | results were arrived at with the female models ; | younger, 12 Hollowa 7 “Interior of a 
it, , as it is, all praise is d : younger, £3,712, y); 
sparkle » all praise is due. | the squares .of dra being, however, more | Church,’ &: de Witt, £2 (Nieuwenhuys). 
communicated to his work, | ample, of richer material al h seven pictures t, £2475 : 
ternoon—- Low Tide’ (194), by sabile in their cquniahins nc onal Pen —_= _ alone produced £ 15:53; 
x ’ 
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* J: » he succeeds i tainin DissELDORF.— +“ Artists’ Association 
method wine » belaas sult amongst other examples, the ‘Minerva’ of Mutual “Sapgert and Aid ” proposes to have @ 
ee tiined ee ngs sub- | Veletri, with its Ionian tunic and Doric peblos, lottery next year in aid of their society. The 
Se tee ee | ee ee the Sophocles. | prizes will consist of pictures contributed by 
» of which ra k be i Professor Heuzey was quite successful with his { almost all the artis Diisseldorf, and by many 
i Of the three onan ies | very critical auditory. It should be remarked | in other towns of Germany. A list of names 
» Johnson, ‘ i by - he has made antique costumes very | has been forwarded to us, and we find in it nota 
Morning’ (63), is ps the most iP widely the subject of study. He has already | few of the most distinguished painters of th 
. There is but little in it—a nooew lectured, in his illustrative method, on those of | country. The President of the Committee 5 
boat, a lock, water-surface, and fiat landscape; | invidne bi feat es Next year he purposes | Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern. All informa- 
but there is a sweetness in the workin S| to the — to accompany him in a visit | tion concerning the project may be learnt on 

amounts to fascination. Herein lies th Boo phage! of Rome. Let us hope that he | application of Mr. A. Siegle, 110, 

" t | may find some competent student among us | Street, the London agent for the sale of tickets. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. CV.—PHILIP RICHARD MORRIS. 


HILIP RICHARD MORRIS ‘was born 
at Devonport, on December Ist, 1836, 
where his father, also a native of that 
town, practised as an engineer and iron- 
founder; su uently he removed to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, where his son 
— Philip was educated. Soon afterwards 
the family came up to London, and the future artist 
was placed in an office for a term of seven years ; 
but the occupation was obnoxious to one whose 
tastes, from an early period of life, had disposed 
him towards Art. 

Here I may perhaps be permitted to quote an 
extract from a letter I received some time ago from the 
painter. “It was,” he writes, “reading the series of bio- 
graphical sketches of British Artists in the Art-Yournal 
that gave a firmness to my determination to become an 
artist; and especially the account given of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, Sir George Harvey, 
whose efforts to paint during the few hours snatched: from 
an uncongenial employment inspirited me to think that I 
too, might become a painter. This and the ‘Lite of Hogarth’ incit 
me to rise at five o’clock in the morning in the summer, and to draw 
till seven, when my day-work commenced, and continued till eight 
in the evening ; after which I was again at my pencil. This went on 
for five weary years, but with many desperate thoughts of abscond- 
ing from home ; once, indeed, I had my cape pestes up, and 
with a young friend of similar aspirations, was a to start for 
Wales—then an unknown land to me—with the idea of sketching 






Drawn by W. F. Allen.) 


seated, with a child on his knee; the composition is agreeably 
arranged, and the man’s face, to which marked attention has 
evidently been given, is worked up to the delicacy of a miniature. 
It was no small compliment paid to the young artist’s first exhibited 
picture that it was purchased by the late T Creswick, R.A. By 
the death of the Royal Academician, A. L. Egg, Mr. Morris lost a 
good friend, and able adviser in his practice. ore. Egg bought his 
next picture, ‘Voices from the Sea, exhibited, in the same gallery, 


PRISON -F ARE. 


portraits for our livelihood.” But wiser heads than his own then 
prevented the realisation of this adventurous step : the time was 
not yet ripe for any such undertaking. 

During a brief sojourn on the southern he chanced to 
meet with Mr. Holman Hunt at work on his , ‘ Strayed 
Sheep,’ who very kindly sought an interview with Mr. Morris's 
father, and persuaded him to permit his son to pursue a course of 
artistic education. But the y i i 
refusing to give consent to his leaving him ; so 
alternative but to persevere in working out the term of the inden- 
tures. This, however, became, at length, so i that 
he broke away one morning from his occupation, 
British Museum to draw, yet with the 
discovered by his master: the secret of 
was found, and the latter, after sundry threats 
apprentice before the magistrate, left him to follow his own course, 
with two years of the term of servitude unfulfilled. 

So at the British Museum the youth resumed his studies without 
molestation, drawing, chiefly, from the Elgin Marbles. At the age 
of nineteen he entered the schools of the oyal Academy, where, in 
1855, he won the silver medal for the best drawing from the life. 
Double honours awaited him the next year, for he obtained the 
silver medal for the best painting from the nude figure, and a 
second similar prize for the best painting from the figure. 
A still higher award was made in iis ees in 1858, when he won 
the goid medal for the best historical picture, the subject being 
‘The Good Samaritan.’ erg peng tard competed su y 
ox the “ ———s ne a ining which he went into 

rance an y for study. , therefore, as encouragement 
was to be derived from Academical honours Mr. Morris com- 
menced his career under the most favourable circumstances : the 
few pictures he has produced show that he has not disappointed 
the expectations such youthful success as his naturally raised. 

His first er ibited picture appeared in the Academy in 
1858, while he was yet a student in the schools of that institution : 
it bore the title ‘ Peaceful Days, and represented an old soldier 
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[Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


in 1860. It fis a carefully-painted picture, but the fishermen’s 
children and ~ fishin “beats scarcely poay | the title given to the 
work. In that year Mr. Morris sent to the British Institution 
‘The Widow's Harvest ;’ it represents a Highland widow gathering 
in a scanty crop of oats, while a sailor-boy, recently returned from 
sea, is at play with his young brother. ‘ Captive’s Return,’ in 
the Academy Exhibition of 1861, is an attractive work ; it bears 


evidence of power both in conception and colour. An idea of the 
} 
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from the quotation which accompanied its | this page ; the composition shows , 
“And the young Alister Ray, weak from | beaten fisherman, having been met t his oer | ’ 
he rude litter his escort had made for | returns on shore, has placed the sturd and ch 
him ; his parents, gazing wistfully on his face, could mark the lines | net, who is borne homewards in the PR am in 
of suffering traced there since the day the Southrons invaded the | father and a fisher-boy, accompanied by the man’s fai 
glen.” The picture is in the possession of Mr. George P. Bidder, | is a most pleasant picture, both in Aretha: aor sc 
the eminent engineer. was purc by Mr. Alexander, the banker. si 
From that year till 1864 we hear nothing of the artist, who | gallery ne ree in 1865, ‘The Battle-Scar’ 
probably was passing the intervening period in pursuing his contributed to the Royal Academy ‘J ” Sal , 
studies on the Continent. But in the British Institution of the | given to an incident supplied b the PR men E ant 
last-mentioned year he exhibited the first of those pictures which | of the Spanish Armada. “ a of the i 
partake in some degree of the character of Sacred Art. ‘ Where they | ship Florida, forming part of the Invincible “ae - 
Crucified Him’—the title of the work—is the property of Mr. Robert | on the Island of To or Well of M : 
Rawlinson, C.B. ; it was engraved as one of our large steel-plates, | house dedicated to “the "Vitgin ne Foe i 
in the volume for 1868: the comments then made upon it need | allowed the nuns to remain in those islands tong he . 
not to be repeated here : suffice it to say that the picture is full of | mation in Scotland.” This picture—in the St z 
rich ic suggestion. Mr. Morris exhibited a‘second work with | Crocksford, of Brentford—esca m netic argo 3 fe. 
it,‘ CRADLED IN HIS CALLING,’ of which an engraving is given on | did another, ‘The Knightly Mirror,’ A the Winter Eahibacs 
10n at 


subject may be formed 
title in the catalogue :— 
his wound, still slept on t 
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Drawn by W. J. Allen. 
7 ] CRADLED IN HIS CALLING. (Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


the : : ce ; 
French Gallery in 1867 : the latter is in the collection of Mr. J. | firm, the disposition of a somewhat complex subject skilful, the 


Lam ; 
omy ~+ Ma ere a been engraved by H. Simmons. colour deep and significant.’ 
better place than that tthe Academy in 1866, deserved a much | _ Lady Burdett-Coutts possesses a picture by Mr. Morris,‘ The 
move than ordinary ment. Itis in the hands of ete ofa copes | en Othe, Cross, which, we believe, was never exhibited. 
who is at (work upon iva as a steel-plate. one of our engravers, | saeens ash peape gs one of our illustrations, and the 
rift- TO , 4+) ' a Alderley. TI . I . 4 1 
2 ned — readers will rape Repose Pega 4 in in the composition + but so far as we read tt, the inci t is touch- 
in emsupilin anda the Art. Fournal for 1870, It isa work orginal the ‘nat eiaer on hook eg Paco ond Aid coos 
haatheet te rirmeein per id carried out. | is forcibly and skilfull: Ls ee cs 
was called ‘ Setting in Glory aoe the same year inthe Academy| The engraving on "ne next po mse 9 "his icture, ‘ THE 
oad of our allotted space, an 4 sr eco oe ae to the | SumMIT OF CALVARY,’ exhibited last in the academy. It 
of the Inf ~ row — work exhibited in 1868, , Christening-day | — ae we —— oid, igio - — an as _— 
soa 1869 he sent to the Academy ‘The Ambuscade; eh which fo | een enc acing,» Hama Hebrew shepherd has 
eines —! This eee the remarks then made u on it vgn the ey | the € crosses on Calvary, after the bodies were 
og ast iy antnate snd wey eats Seam theres tthe lene cy, a 
; er t. The drawing is alighted : in the foreground is a ewe-sheep ith lambs, suggesting 
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t Calvary i e terminati 
of Movness out of which arose the “light to ligh 
for all future ages. 




















Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


far beyond a mere rustic incident. 

In the Academy exhibition now 
the property of Captain Hill, of Brig 
upon it here, as it will, doubtless, find 
exhibition. 
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Christ’ command to S Peter, “ Feed ™* In the | but we havé received permission from its owners to engrave it as 
; last Coma of Jerusalem. cet een Na | bet os i 


bac 
j are te ae a riew and most attractive view is taken | 
— r vcmmeadiately after the termination of that deed 


The rose ht of this picture has been sold, subject is ‘simple enough, two girls driving 


of white calves, there is a sentiment in the work which carries it which he has hitherto travelled, to gain for himself a pe hes = oe 


is ‘A Highland Pastoral,’ tion: he possesses.a pure and imaginative 
* We make no comment tot; witht whatever he puts on canvas, and shows many ther 
notice in our review of the estimable qualities that must even 


illustrations. ‘ 

The Golden Hour that fadeth into Night’ is one of the tates 
ee has exhibited ; it was ung at the New British 
nstitution, opened the close of last , and though the 
them a couple 











THE SUMMIT OF CALVARY. | Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 
Mr. Morris has only to continue steadily in the same track along 
feeling, 


renown. 
James DAFFORNE. 
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in the direction of ornamental statuette and 
IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR composition, which will greatly fi 


fi 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES... . | the for the French bronze- 
ee mh pepe i . erin fais, 


ne , are now indncreasing reaugs 

METALLIC COMPRESSION CASTING. ‘country. We.are assured that works in the, 
Tue patent’ of the Metallic Compression | round can be produced, apd considering the, 
Casting Company is an’ American‘property, | evidences 0} the genius ‘and enterprise 
which under a.company, is now about,to.be |.submitted for inspection, this cannot be 
worked in. this ;country. Its operations doubted. -As is the popularity of the 
embrace a numerous class of utilities; repre- | products the only question: is the cost.’ In. 
senting a‘large and very important section },such works, either in the flat or d, one 
in hg hardware busines andi ering | which ie found ina easel bronseyor any,|1 reat | 
the cost aid’ beauty,of t ucts, offering | which is found in a cast’of, ,"or any,| ling or carving. To t le 
extraordinary advantages over the results of | other metal effected \\by, ordinary. means‘; may instance a containing in hig i! 
the methods of ure now commonly | and in evidence of ‘this:quality, indispensa- | relief the story s, in which’all 1} 
in use. =; We*know ‘that castings in brénze | ble for objects of every-day. use, may be the parts are rendered with a knowledge bf : 
and |‘ other metals ; are’ never presentable | cited a /azza, containing jin,the .céntre-a | form,and proportion equal to those of a 
in commerce. until ‘they have been dressed | classic profile, with four figures of; Cupids,” snatitbely - studied sculptural composition, | 
and trimmed with "the ‘chisel, « but’ one | differently. disposed; on~its outer . barid.'| As the man lies on the rock, the i ii 
remarkable — in castings ‘by this | In “substance this ‘work “did not resemble} has been followed out in difereace total of 
process is that-the*most delicate traceries | either repouss? or electro'metallurgy; when | posture with much success ; and that which }} 
require . no vatter-treatment ; «and of this | removed from) the mould’ it ‘was perfect, | to represent is extremely difficult —the 
the best evidence is, that; woodcuts and | and’required no finishing or backing-up. plumage of the vulture—is defined with spirit 
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the most minute’ stereotypes leave the mould | _ On‘inquiry as to’ the comimercial staple of | and minuteness, and equall made 
in a state so.perfect that in working them’| the patentees we’ are shown the design of | are the details of this band oad peed 
immediately not the slightest imperfection is | “an. extra’*heavy burglar-proof front-door | ties of the figure. The 1 is very'sub 
rceptible. Among the examples shown are |-mortise lock,”,the front of -which is bronze, | stantial, much less liable to injury ‘than 
~bookbinders — for paper nang bearing 4° Greek* design, With this .is | wood, and may be trimmed, punched, bored; 
P s ece: 


ings, all: kinds of plates for ‘printing, small | grouped ;a-variety ‘locks similar] or subjected to any process neces- 
bas-reliefs in iron, afd other metals. . When | ornamented.» Many,ot the lock-escutcheons pore bei ? fitted and framed, as panel- 
examining the moulds we are struck by the | and ‘finger-p es are ve iful in de- | ling for walls, doors, &c. The uses towhich | 
exquisite delicacy = which the lines are | ‘sign ; ‘are principally-in*bronze, and | the material may be applied are, as we have 
taken up and repeated ; the finest woodcut} those. plated with ‘nickel never tarnish. It | said, various, and in many cases it recom- 
is, in, reproduction, & marvel of exactitude may bejconsidered: that it:was scarcely a | mends itself in preference to wood. For 
but it must be o ‘that. the mould ‘is | matter of interest to ornament a door-knob | the construction of railway-carriages it is as 
forméd, ndt as in the case of ordinary cast- | so as to render questionable the taste of its solid as wood, and much safer in cases of 
ings, of sand,.but of fine potter's clay, and composition ; but the productions here have | accidents, because it does not splinter. 
what is\remarkable’ is, that for each cast’a | attained to a‘degree ‘great'elegance.. The | The question of colour is saved by the 
new mould \is ‘necessary: But it appears | form of the article is round, presenting on’| sawdust employed, as‘ this affords.a scale 
that these moulds ate produced in quantity | the face a round central band, with, small | ranging from the tone of the lightest wood 
with great rapidity,'and, of course, ease ; a| studs, and encircling a florid design—the | to that of ebony. It will be understood 
fact referring to'extensive commercial trans- | whole encircled;by an outer band, also of | that,the process is not ‘favourable tothe 
actions, rather'than ‘any limited and special | very chaste design. "Of the same group are | imitation of grained and clouded woods, 
supply ;'andvin such case the objects are | other door-knobs and escutcheons, some of | such“as oak, mahogany,’ &c. Yet from a 
classed’ and priced, not according to rich- | the utmost severity of classical composition, knowledgé of chat Toke ‘been done, we do 
ness of petters, but by weight. The ra-|,and others different in character ; on some, | not'despair. of seeing jeven this effected, so 
tionale of the invention may be described in | are profile heads in ‘bas-relief, while others"| elastic, to all appearances: are’ the capabili- 
a ve! words; as the injection of the ‘molten | are ornamented with leaves and"flowers. ~* ‘ties of the process. By application at the . 4 
metal into \the : mould. under. great’ pres- |. ‘The’ works of the Company are esta- | offices of Mr: Spratt, 2; Walbrook Buildi t 
sure, by, means of a piston moving in’a Cylin- | blishéd at Birmingham ; {in + n_ re-'| full information with regard to this invention 
der ; and hence will be understood thé.office | ference is made’ to:Mr. F. Sabel, No. 35 may. be obtained. ae 
and responsibilities‘ of the mould ; “which, | Shérborne Lane.” The factories are fitted up 
itself, “must ¥really be a work of Art;| with efigines and all machinery, wean 9563 
m5 abet indetentes . —- cong asda et fr erns'and designs have 
i bey dent of dressing. n provi working the invention to RES, 
Ase florid design be rendered | the ext@nt of its capabilities. The cheap- SL EC TED Cry 
= aan hecwey. so minute, the process | ness of the goods‘arises in a great measure 
— Gi swe \believe, purely mechanical, | from the fact that for general uction no | -ROM.THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
ine « Art , compositions will be translatéd | skilled labour is ; this is om. OF ARTHUR C. BURNAND, ESQ., HYDE 
~— an equal nicety,; and so it is, for those ployed in special cases. Indeed, the mould- , PARK GATE. : 
. t are \submitted ‘for inspection have the | ing ‘is so simple as to be effected even by diag EEO ; 
ppearance, not'of copies, but of that kind | children. THE FIRST VOYAGE. 
= pet ay range Pweg characterizes F. Stone, A.R.A., Painter. F. Heath, Engraver. 
al design rather a reproduc-| ANOTHER OF THOSE INVENTIONS MANY ¢ later pictures of Frank Stone, 
a vol thi impossible to consider the re- | the day, which propose to combine wr Fo the cues of Mr, Marcus Stone, and who 
_ ‘ on a without reference to | cheapness, and ornament, is that of Colonel | died. in 1859, were scenes sket him 
velickes ‘of other means of obtaining | Muratori, which may be described in a few | in. the towns’ and: villages of the F: = & 
ays pou anda in metal, such as those | words as the ion in relief composi- | coast; this is one of them. It describesthe jj 
pleciag ‘ke bis electro-metallurgy ; but in | tion of such designs as are usually carved | earliest maritime experiences of a - er . 
eal ot fn Linge go with these, cer-| in wood. But the application of the inven- | man’s son, whom his father is going to take ~ ‘ 
pecan Lat py an ron one are | tion is not limited to works in relief, but | on his “ first voyage.” . Duly equipped, ‘in 
pom ra The devel a pretence of | might, we apprehend, be extended to a | true sailor-fashion, for the {enterprise;\the «7 
companion. e. Sevalagenent of‘ the in- | majority “of the*uses for which wood is | little fellow is brought down to the lan ing- Ho 
f i an Is as yet only in progress, but enough | employed—panelling, framing, and , that ‘is mother and some kind nei oF 
Ol ees ol Mere lara | exemave range of applications which ts | bows or embadstion; end mich tore 
‘ in the course of the’] i ‘ advi y. appear | 
patentees are about producing forms in the devel men of Gace, i i 
cbjethisiatapen Nap verrwemer we a r It sounds ledeiboacaba” 3 ody that saw- 
ndent of b : is | dust is: “su ive ‘comp i 
= pr rhgaery with all the minute- | productions that ms ies t pes 
flat Saehions aan cyt: _— — tee Art compositions, — 
’ » a » | without of injury, ma 
eeveenes ouch a reduction of cost, as we | in the fear et. of fm Dom poe ; | Standing ata 
Tg Py TM eg ke Rp fc ad pone ag 
\ . i ° i in hi 
the invention will open up a line of business | once to the wm ag om pp in pane 4 rapa hae 
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PICTURE-SALES. 


Tue sale of pictures, both in oils and water- 
colours, belonging to the late Sir Francis G. 
Moon, Bart., took place in the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie and Co. on the 13th of April. The col- 
lection was not large, but the works are all of 
the best class. The principal drawings were,— 
‘The Baronial Hall,’ G. Cattermole, well known 
from the engraving, 535 gs- (Agnew); ‘ Scar- 
borough,’ Copley Fielding, 300 gs. (Nettlefold); 
* Cromwell and Ireton,’ L. Haghe, 195 gs. (Vo- 
kins) ; ‘ View on the Grand Canal, Venice,’ J. 
D. Harding, engraved, 390 gs. (Agnew); ‘ The 
Acropolis, Athens,’ W. Miiller, 425 gs. (Agnew); 
‘ The Doge’s Palace, Venice,’ S. Prout, engraved, 
580 gs. (Tooth); ‘The Rialto, Venice,’ S. 
Prout, the companion work, also engraved, 415 
gs. (Lloyd); ‘Barnard Castle,’ G. F. Robson, 
96 gs. (Vokins); the works of this deceased 
water-colour painter are now rarely seen in the 
sale-rooms. 

The oil-pictures included,—‘ The Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Marquis of Stafford,’ C. R. 
Leslie, R.A., figures from the artist’s large pic- 
ture of ‘ The Queen receiving the Sacrament,’ 
125 gs. (Graves) ; ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
Sir D. Wilkie, engraved, 590 gs. (Mclean) ; 
‘ An Italian Scene in the Anno Santo—Peasant 
Pilgrims arriving within sight of Rome,’ Sir C. 
L. Eastlake, P.R.A., engraved, 480gs. (Agnew); 
‘The School,’ Sir D. Wilkie, the last work 
painted by him, engraved, 300 gs. (Cox); ‘ The 
Salutation of the Aged Friar,’ Sir C. L. East- 
lake, engraved, 425 gs. (Agnew); ‘Bunyan in 
Bedford Goal composing his Pilgrim’s ron an d 
Sir G. Harvey, P.R.S.A., 125 gs. (McAn ); 
‘ The only Daughter,’ Sir D. Wilkie, engraved, 
630 gs. (Agnew). — 

Prout never painted finer or more perfect 
drawings than the two large works that brought 
or small prices. It was whis 
in the room that they had been worked upon 
by other hands: this is an entire error. Sir 
— of ae ane a Loses -_s 
paying for each 60 gs. ; he en uen 
Pfered 1,000 gs. for each, and declined ¢ to pant 
with them. 


Since the dispersion of the famous Bicknell 
collection in 1863, no such excitement has been 
seen in the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Co. as 
occurred at the sale of the collection of the late 
Mr. Gillott, of Birmingham, which was known 
to contain some of the Best pictures of the Eng- 
lish School, besides many good examples of the 
old masters. On the days of the “ private view,” 
it was not an easy task to get entrance into the 
gallery, so great was the crowd of amateurs and 
collectors; and on those of the sale it was full 
to overflowing. It must be admitted it was not 
mere curiosity that attracted the throng to King 
Street, though the purchases were ost en- 
tirely monopolized by the dealers, who parted 
with their money lavishly enough; the prices 
paid for some of the works can only be pro- 
nounced absurd. It may be presumed, however, 
these gentlemen knew very well what they were 
doing, and where they could find a market for 
their temporary acquisitions. It was almost 
enough to call up the shade of our good old friend 
David Cox to protest against his pictures being 
sold for more than twenty times the sums 
he?got for them: yet so it was; so with our 
friend Miiller; so, indeed, it was with every 
artist whose works were sold, some of whom are 
yet alive and painting, notably Webster. But 
this subject is too abstruse, intricate, and as- 
tonishing to be dealt with in the remarks that 
preface a list of sales: we shall treat it with due 
consideration hereafter. 

The number of works —oil-paintings and 
water-colour drawings—was about 526; we 
can only now record the more important ex- 
amples of the former :—‘ View in Wales,’ with 
boy fording a stream, T. Danby, painted for 
Mr. Gillott, 245 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Scene in Brit- 
tany,’ with peasants winnowing corn before a 
cottage, F. Goodall, R.A., 470 gs. (Mappin) ; 
‘Hills of Ossian, from Ballahulfsh,” T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., with figures by M. Stone, small, 
126 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Hide and Seek,’ E. Frére, 
180 gs. (Conway); ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 





sor,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 120 gs. (Rhodes); 
‘The Recruit,’ F. Goodall, 205 gs. {Lloyd) 5 
* Market-Place, Rouen,’ J. Ho’ the 
Bullock Collection, 234 gs.; ‘Interior of an 
Irish Cabin,’ with peasants at breakfast, E. 
Nicol, A.R.A., 210 gs. (Mappin); ‘The Peep- 
Show,’ T. Webster, A., very small, 120 
gs. (Agnew); ‘Rossell Mill,’ J. W. Oakes, 
160 gs. » ee ‘Going to School,’ T. 
Webster, » very small, 120 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Cosas d’ Espana,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 870 gs. 
(Wyram) ; ‘ Claude studying,’ D. Maclise, RA, 
168 gs. (Agnew); ‘El Acqua pn J 
Phillip, R.A., 735 & (Agnew); ‘Vi - 
ing at Punch,’ T. Webster, R.A, 1, 300 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘Sir Walter Scott surrounded by his 
Friends’—Sir D, Wilkie, Sir W. Allan, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Sir A. Ferguson, Wordsworth, 
Professor Wilson, Byron, Sir A. Constable, 
Crabbe, Mackenzie, and Hogg,—T. Faed, R.A., 
910 gs. (Rhodes) ; ‘ A Castanette-player of Se- 
ville,’ J. 5%; RA., 735 EF (Agnew) ; ‘ Hide 
and Seek,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 400 gs. ; ‘ Wind- 
ing the Skein,’ J. Linnell, 265 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Seasons,’ a set of four subjects in one 
frame, T. Webster, R.A., #0 gs. (Agnew); 
* Sea-Urchins,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., very sm 
305 gs. (Guthrie) ; ‘ The Sailor’s Holiday,’ J. C. 
Hook, R.A., also very small, 205 gs. (Lloyd) ; 
* Scene in the Pyrenees,’ Rosa Bonheur, 1,890 
gs. (Agnew); ‘The Fly-Fisher,’ E. Nicol, 
A.R.A., 580 gs. (Agnew); ‘ The Mouth of the 
id, R.A., figures on a jetty 
on the left, 790 gs. (Gibbs) ; ‘ Barley-Harvest— 
Evening,’ J. Linnell, 1,630 gs. (Cox); ‘ Check- 
sae : a Po — er: in the ay 
time; J. C. , R.A, 1,630 gs. (Cox); 
* A Scotch bebouel® Sir E. Leama 
165 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Redstone Wood,’ J. Linnell, 
po? 630 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Last Sleep of 
Duncan,’ D. Maclise, R.A., 375 gs. (Rhodes). 
The following eleven pictures are by D. Cox ; 
‘A Hayfield,’ 450 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Lane 
Scene,’ with figures, 160 gs. a ‘In the 
Valley of Desolation, Bolton Park,’ 75 gs. 
(Rhodes); ‘Coast-Scene,’ with boats, a cart, 
and figures, 275 gs. (Agnew); ‘ A Pass in 
Wales,’ with a herdsman and cattle advancing 
to a ford, pe gs. (Grundy); ‘ Peace and War, 
a harvest-field, and troops marching towards the 
town of Lancaster, dated 1840, 3,430 gs. (Cox) ; 
‘ Outskirts of a Wood,’ with gipsies, 2,305 gs. 
(Agnew) ; aw Old rw: at Bettws-y-coed,’ 
1,575 gs. ( ew); * ottage at Brixton,’ 
three children at a brook, cows approaching, 215 
gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Washing-day,’ two women at a 
pool of water, clothes hanging out to dry before 
a cottage, 945 gs. (Agnew); ‘Going to the 
Mill,’ 1,575 gs. Kenvey We may remark that 
with the exception of three or four, all these pic- 
tures measured but a few inches in dimensions : 
the largest did not exceed 3 ft. by 2} ft. They 
closed the first day’s sale, on the I9th of April: 
the eighty-nine pictures offered realising £29,718. 


On the 20th of April the sale was resumed, 
when seventy-three pictures were putup. Of 
these may be ed,—‘ The Cottage-Door,’ 
J. Clark, 105 gs. Nee & ‘A Rocky Coast- 
Scene,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 102 gs. (Grindlay) ; 
‘A Lake-Scene,’ James ty 102 gs. (Cox) ; 
‘ The Orphan’s First Prayer,’ E. Frére, 655 gs. 
(Pilgeram and Lefevre); ‘Sweet Anne Page,’ 
W.P. Frith, R.A., small, 105 Gs. (Permain) ; 
*The Poet’s Retreat,’ T. aoe 210 gs. 
(Walker) ; ‘Irish Peasants ata Roadside-Cross,’ 
F. Goodall, R.A., 150 gs. (Palmer) ; ‘ Piazzetta 
S. Michele a Porta Verona,’ J. Ho! » 103 gs. 
der weil ‘ View near a Village,’ with farm- 

ildings and a milkmaid on a rustic bridge, T. 
. (Earl); ‘The Life- 
. (GrindJay) ; 

d dress, 


oral in the 
distance, J. Phillip, R.A., 345 gs. (Permain) ; 
* The A Tetndection thas Fle > 
Maclise, R.A., 750 gs. or 3 

4neas,’ F. Dan A. . 


Stedall); ‘The Depart of Aneas, 
Doe . ¢ ionel Stedall) ; 


Creswick, R.A., 215 
R.A. 


A.R.A., 
Cloud,’ J. C. R.A., —an ving from 
 ounles odie slams agomed te Ge Ae 


rnal for 1865—6. » (A ; ‘The 
travelling Jeweller, 1 Webster RA. 550 gs. 


por mee ; Payee uot Fy 4 
a , » Je je 
sf” Ces aaa 
Not Amon! | HOR he 
3 » Je & ’ 
(Agnew) ; ‘ 4 off,’ T. Feed, RA, 


hos or Bh E of the Delage,’ 
(Agnew) ; e Eve uge,’ J. 


» 1,0 hod: s¢ The 
sies,’ Seti wa (Rhodes) ; The 
Woodlands,’ a party of cutters, aman 


on_ horseback, a timber-waggon descending a 
hill in the back |, J. Lin 62 
(Agnew Ny «Grae ‘Dad Darlin a Phillip, RA. 


915 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘On » Way tothe Gattis. 
Tryst,’ b Grakam, A.R.S.A., 1,480 gs. (Cox); 


‘Roast * pe Webster, R.A., , P 
new); ‘The Wooden Walls of id reiand 
H on the Medway,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 


2,750 gs. odes). 
e fe ing pictures are by W. Miiller :— 
‘ The Port of ’ 350 gs. (White) ; ‘ Land- 


scape,’ with a man ona pony, and a rainbow, 
165 gs. (Holloway) ; ‘Interior of a Welsh Cot- 
bee with by ae hes mee a 

, very small, 210 gs. ew); ‘ Turk- 
ish Burial-ground A Ay , ~ gs. (Ag- 
new); ‘The Dogana, and Church of Sta. Maria 
della Salute, Venice,’ very small, 345 gs. (Ag- 
new); ‘ Landscape,’ with the story of Hagar and 
Ishmael introduced, 290 gs. — ; ‘The 
Memnons,’ 315 gs. (Palmer); ‘ ure-Finders,’ 
410 gs. (Permain) ; ‘ Landscape,’ after a shower, 
with a rainbow, a = white mice, and two 
children introduced, by W. Collins, R.A., 800 
gs. (Agnew); ‘The Slave- Market, Egypt,’ 


I, 81 - ; * The Chess-Pla’ \ 3,950, 
kanes) ‘ Yi Naples,’ rteyg Pe 
‘ Dolgarrog near Conway,’ 1,310 gs. (Ag- 
new). 


Four pictures by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Sdartino, Vesiee, 1.700 gs, fTayleure); “Re. 

artino, »’ 1,700 ay ; *Re- 
turning from the Balla Mevtha, Nenice, 
1,500 gs. (Tayleure) ; ‘ Calais Sands,’ low water, 
poissards collecting bait, 1,575 gs. (Agnew) ; 
* Rosenau,’ the seat of the late Prince Consort, 


1,850 gs. ew). 
5 beh o rectised this day was £44,218. 


On the 26th of April the gallery of Messrs. 
Christie was again crowded with visitors, at- 
tracted by the sale of a further portion of this 
notable collection ; seventy-seven pictures were 
then submitted to competition. Agents from 
America made several purchases. more 
important examples were :—‘ Bayswater in 1813,’ 
a rustic eg. with boys angling in a river— 
evening, p; ll, 300 gs. (Agoew) ‘A 
RA mall, 4 hao The following 

-A., 8 400 gs. (Agnew). e 4 
oe ee oe R. Leslie, R.A.:— 
‘The Duke and Duchess reading “Don ‘oy 
185 gs. (Grundy) ; ‘ The Birthday,’ a nurs- 
ing a doll, 100 gs. (Woodcock) * Charles IT. 
and Lady ae Bellenden,’ the finished 
sketch “for the large picture in the E t 
collection at Petworth, 195 gs. (Fuller); ‘The 
Infant Princes in the Tower,’ 83 gs. (Permain). 
These were followed by eight examples of R. P. 
Bonington, of which may out :—‘ En- 
trance to a Harbour,’ small, 100 gs. (Agnew) ; 
* Landscape,’ with a woman on a te horse, 
and two seated on a felled tree, 200 gs. 

w); ‘View on the French Coast,’ 125 gs. 
poi View a casi Bae 
ower,’ 125 gs. ( ; ‘ View on the , 
with a oqtere towen and Agures ia 8 boat, small, 


> useum 
ith timber-waggon and 20 
'R ‘Scene il strokes te ad 
the right, W. Linton, 1 Agnew); ‘ 
ade god the Lune,’ W Linton, 100 gs. (Henry). 
By J. le, R.A., were seven paintings; 
‘A Woody Scene,’ with a windmill, a peasant, 
and cows, 160 gs. (Addington); ‘ Approach to 
London from ’ with a coach descend- 
ing the hill, 385 gs. ‘Addington); ‘View on the 
Stour,’ with men in punts, cows near a 
farmhouse, 100 gs. (Earl); ‘ Rustic Landscape,’ 
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with a cottage, and ‘View on the Stour,’ Dedham 
Church in the distance, both small, 415 gs. 
(New York Museum); ‘ View on the Stour,’ a 
cow crossing a rustic bridge, figures in boats, 
two children fishing, 650 gs. (New York Mu- | 
seum) ; ‘ Wi Bay,’ 700 gs. (New York | 
| 


Museum). 
‘A Venetian Lady,’ SirC. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.., | 


120 A ). _ The following are by J. 
jad oy Woody Landscape,” gipsies en- 
camped ; and ‘A Park-Scene,’ with 1230 g5. 
(New York Museum) ; ‘A Woody Landscape, 
with a boy seated angling near a cottage, upright, 
100 gs. ( hs ¢ ape,’ with fine trees, 

t, 170 gs. (Addington); ‘ Landscape,’ 
with ruins, upright, 130 gs. (Muirhead); ‘A 
Rocky River- » 305 gs. (Grundy); * Wind- 
mill on Mousehod , near Norwich,’ 360 
gs. (Thomas); ‘A Woody Scene,’ with old | 
palings near a of water in the foreground, 
700 gs. (New York Museum). 

Of twelve pictures by P. Nasmyth, the follow- 
ing may be noted :—‘ Old Cowes Castle,’ with 
a sentinel, a steamboat and other vessels in the 
distance, 166 gs. (Agnew); ‘Rustic Landscape,’ 
with ducks in a pool under a group of trees, boys | 
fishing near a cottage in the distance, 120 gs. 
(Price); * View on the Avon, near Bristol,’ with 
boats, and figures on a towing-path, 141 gs. 
(Ear); ‘The Frith of Forth, Cramond, near 

inburgh,’ 1,070 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Landscape,’ 
with cottages, a man with a dog crossing a rustic 
bridge in the foreground, bet 200 gs. (Lloyd); 
‘ River-Scene,’ with an angler, and a man ona 
—, road, 285 gs. (Tooth); ‘Cottage near 
Chislehurst, Kent,’ 365 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with peasants on a winding road, near a 
cottage, 160 gs. (Earl) ; ‘ Landscape,’ wooded, 
with a man seated the roadside, 370 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The Meadow,’ with two peasants, 
cows, and sheep, near a house, small, 180 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Landscape,’ with figures in a farm- 
yard, and poultry near a shed, with old wheels, 
and timber, 390 gs. (Annoot). 

Five imens of the works of Sir E, Land- 
seer, RA, were included in the day’s sale :— 
‘ gow “a with a monk proceeding to his cell, 
very , from the collection of the late 
Duchess of Bedford, 175 gs. ge bl * View in 
Scotland,’ with a ruined abbey, pheasants and 
rabbits in the foreground—a miniature-picture 
from the same collection, 105 gs. (Woodcock) ; 
a ~ the Deer to Rise,’ the original of 
the engraved picture, 1,345 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘St. 
Bernard Dogs’ also engraved, Oe ") (Ad- 
dington); ‘The Pointers—To ho!’ 1,920 gs. 


( go 

* Venus and Cupid,’ with attendant nymphs, 
T. Stothard, R.A., 122 gs. (Taylor). 

By R. Wilson, R.A., were fourteen pictures : 
of these we record :—‘ An Italian River-Scene,’ 
with a square tower, and two fi in the fore- 
ground, small, 1 $5 gs. (Rutley); ‘An Italian 
nan Nong = a pune tower on a height, 
two angling foreground, 170 gs. 
ae ; ‘An Approach to , sone By with 
horsemen descending a hill, 170 gs. (Agnew); 
* View near Rome, overlooking the Campagna,’ 
a palace on a height on the right, two figures 
with two dogs in the foreground, 300 gs. (Col- 
naghi); ‘Mealeager Hunting the Ca ydonian 
Boar,’ 210 gs. (Cox). 

This, the third day’s sale, produced £19,556. 


The fourth day's sale, on the 27th of April, 
brought sixty-five pictures into competition ; 
some of w reached extraordinary prices ; the 
rooms being even more crowded than on any 

occasion. We ought, by the way, to 
ve stated at the outset of this notice that very 
works in Mr. Gillott’s collection 

pressly for him. 
portant pictures offered on the 
:—*A River-Scene,’ with 
small and earl —_ of J. 
ugh); ‘Vessels at 
(Vokins). Of twel n by we 
gs. \. ve paintings : 
ty, R.A., may be noticed :—‘ The Dancing 
Bacchante,’ very small, 106 gs. (Permain) ; 
Flowers of the Forest,’ a group of females in 


e » 215 gs. (Edwards) ; ‘ The Bather,’ 
470 ,. igram); another ‘ Bather,’ 410 gs. 


in 
fe 
t 
1 
(Attenboro 
squally weather, Copley 





(ce Graces,’ 300 gs. (Cox); ‘Circe,’ 
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ew) ; ‘The Judgment ot Paris,’ 


600 gs. (A 
ro oe (G. ttenborou Ti ig gad 


Proserpine,’ 1 ‘ 

‘ The Installation of Captain Rock,’ D. Mac- 
lise, R.A., 385 gs. (Earl); ‘The Rattle,’ 400 
gs.; and ‘ Baiting Horses,’ 620 gs., both small, 
W. Mulready (Agnew). 

Of seven pictures by W. Collins, R.A., the 
chief were :—‘ A Coast-Scene—The First Sail, 
165 gs. (Cox); ‘Cromer Sands,’ a very small, 
but highly-finished, sketch for the large picture, 


00 gs. (Pil and Lefévre); ‘ Barmouth 
Sands elsh peasants crossing to market, en- 
ved, 1,700 gs. tose i ‘Cromer Sands, 

e large picture, 3,600 gs. (Agnew). 

The fo lowing a by Sir A. ty. Callcott, 
R.A, :—‘ A Harvest Field,’ very small, 285 gs. 
(Price); ‘The Cow-Boy.’ 410 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘A Coes white) a fishing-boat putting off, 
I s. ite). 

‘Or Gabchorenah were twelve examples ; 
among them :—‘ Landscape,’ with a horseman at 
a brook, a flock of sheep pr ag I a hilly 
road, a milkmaid crossing a rustic bridge, cows 
in the middle distance, 350 gs. (Cox) ; ‘The 
Bullock-Waggon,’ 500 gs. (Agnew); ‘Cattle 
Reposing,’ from the Bic collection, at the 
dispersion of which it realised 780 gs., now rose 
to goo gs. (Agnew); ‘A Rustic Landsca 
Evening,’ a group of before a cottage, 
a woman and children advancing to drive cows 
homewards, a stream in front, sheep in the dis- 
tance, 1,030 gs. (Agnew); ‘Morning,’ a rocky 
river-scene in Scotland, and its companion, 
‘Evening,’ a woody park-scene, with deer, and 
a gipsy-encampment, 515 gs. alker) ; ‘ Por- 
trait of Gainsborough,’ painted by himself, 330 
gs. (New York by sit} i ith * 

Three paintings by Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A.:— 
‘ Portraie of Senden, Banks, and Paul Sandby,’ 
in one frame, 135 gs. (Woodcock) ; ‘ Portrait of 
Anne Stewart, Countess of Galloway,’ whole- 
length, 300 gs. (M. Colnaghi); ‘ Portrait of 
Mrs. Yates,’ the actress, whole-length, 300 gs. 
(Palmer). 

Sir D. Wilkie’s pictures were five in number:— 
‘ Digging for Rats,’ a very small finished study 
for the picture belonging to the Royal Academy, 
215 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ The rey gt Daughter,’ 
small, 140 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Supper-Scene,’ 
illustrating an incident in “Old ortality,” 
130 gs. (White); ‘The Penny Wedding,’ a 
highly finished sketch for the picture in the 
possession of the Queen, 700 gs. (Baron A. 
Grant) ; ‘ Escape of » Queen of Scots, from 
Lochleven,’ 600 gs. (Muirhead, of Liverpool). 

The day’s sale concluded with the following 
pictures by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. :—‘Coast- 
Scene,’ with stranded boats and an old capstan, 
small, 300 gs. (Betts); ‘Landscape,’ with a 
woman kneeling before a wayside cross ; and its 
companion, ‘ River-Scene,’ with anglers, 190 
gs. (Cox) ; ‘ Early Morning on the Coast,’ very 
small, 270 gs. (Conway); ‘Kilgarren Castle,’ 
with rocks and a figure in the foreground, 600 gs. 
— York Museum); ‘Sea View,’ with an 

ndiaman and two fishing-boats, small, 800 gs. 

(Betts) ; ‘ Kilgarren Castle,’ with bathers in fhe 
river, a larger and more important work than 
the former, 2,700 gs. (New York Museum) ; 
‘The Junction of the Thames and Medway, 
from the Nore Buoy, distant view of Sheerness 
and the Isle of Sheppy,’ one of Turner’s most 
— works, 4,350 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Walton 

ridges,’ with boats and fi ,» cows and 
horses watering, a grand picture, 5,000 gs. 


(Agnew). 
¢ sixty-five paintin uced 
The entire number sold in oe tow 
307, realising the large sum of £130,322. 
Want of space at the present time compels us 
to postpone the notice of the pi by the old 
masters, and of the fine collection of water-colour 
drawings, till next month. 


36,830. 
ys was 


Some oe water-colour drawings, the 
property of t ate Mrs. Bury, and of Mr. 
Albert Wood, of Chester, were pela by Messrs. 
Christie and Co., on the 6th of May. They in- 
cluded specimens of D. Cox, S. Prout, F. W. 
+ wary De Wint, Copley Fielding, Si 
Gil W. Hunt, D. Roberts, J. M. A 
Turner, and other well-known) artists. The 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


WE announced some time the intention 
the directors of the Crystal Palace to ofer 
ee et m of medals, for the 
which might be sent this yout to Gas geben an 
exhibition. The result, as regards the picture- 
gallery itself, has been the accession of numerous 
works of much interest. The following list 
shows the award of the prizes, by the j , 
Messrs. J. Durham, A.R.A., Louis Haghe, and 
S. C. Hall, F.S.A. 


* IL—TO ENGLISH ARTISTS. 
” For History or Figure Subjects in Oil. 
‘ Flighs of the Queen of James II.’ (A. Johnston), Gold 


‘ Summit of Calvary’ (P. R. Morris), Silver Medal. 
‘The Mask of Cupid’ (John S. Cathet) Silver Medal. 
“Galas te Mamet, Picardy’ (Mrs. E. M. Ward), Silver 
’ Angels contemplating Men’ (W. Cave Thomas), Silver 
‘ Labour is Worship—the Caged Bird is Singing’ (W. 
Gale), Bronze Medal. ry hecntodee 
‘A Summer Evening at Strawberry Hill’ (Mrs. M. 
Robbinson), Bronze Medal. 
‘ Finding the Document’ (F. B. Barwell), Bronze Medal. 


For Landscapes, Sea-pieces, Animals, and other 
Subjects. 
‘Ilfracombe from Rillage* Point—the first Heaving of 
the Ground Sea’ (J. G. a Gold Medal. 
‘ Waterfall, South Wales’ (E. Gill), Silver Medal. 
‘Autumn at Fontainebleau’ (L. W. Desanges), Silver 


M > 
* Going off to a Wreck’ (R. H. Nibbs), Silver Medal. 
eg in the Western Highlands’ (G. F. Teniswood), 
Silver Medal.’ 


al. 
‘A Rushy Bank’ (N. O. Ly ), Bronze Medal. 
. 4 ), Bronze Medal. 


By the River Side’ (J. C. 
‘The Heat of the Day—Scene near Clovelly’ (A. J. 
Lewis), Bronze Medal. 


For Water-Colour Drawings, irrespective of Subject. 


‘A Highland Glen’ (E. Hargitt),Gold Medal. 
‘The Fisherman’s Favourite Place’ (T..Danby), Silver 


Medal. 
‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’ (H. Anelay), 
Silver Meda! 


Silver 1. 
‘Sailing by Moonlight’ (A. Severne), Silver Medal. 
‘Les Jr gg dela Viizaille, Piedmont’ (J. Fahey), Silver 
‘ Knock Skye’ (J. Houston, R.S.A.), Bronze Medal. 
« A Sketch’at Lewisham’ (E H. Bearne), Bronze Medal. 
«In Devonshire’ (W. S. Morrish), Bronze Medal. 


IIl.—TO FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
For History or Figure Subjects in Oil. 
‘ Bernard Palissy, in the Dungeons of the Rastile, im- 
rtuned by Henry III. to become a Catholic’ (H 
oroénne), Gold Medal. 
‘Rubinella’ (J. Benner), Silver Medal. __ 
‘ Happy Days of Childhood’ (L. Perrault), Silver Medal. 
‘ Interview with Erasmus at Ghent (16th Century)’ (H. 
Dauriac), Silver Medal. , 
‘ An Italian Girl’ (J. Lefebvre), Silver Medal. 

* The Little Mother’ (G. Dekeghel), Bronze Medal. 
‘Patrician Fugitives—Scene of the War of the Peasants, 
Sixteenth Century ’ (C. Giebel), Bronze Medal. 

‘ The Pastor’s Visit’ (C. Webb), Bronze Medal. 
For Landscapes, Sea-pieces, Animals, and other 
Subjects. 


‘View of the Chiemsee, Bavaria’ (P. F. Peters), Gold 


wen Wie (F. Sturm), Silver Medal 

‘Ni ismar’ (F. Sturm), Si . 

‘Rest from Haymaking’ (F, Cogen), Silver Medal. 
‘Environs of s’ (L. Verboeckhoven), Silver 


Changing Past (J. B. Tom), Silver Medal 
, ure . B. Tom), § . ly 
‘View riz Uddeleer Lake’ (Van der Maaten), Bronze 


edal. 
¢ Borders of the Meuse i= the environs of Namur’ (E- 


Wolters), Bronze M a 
: Leckedeeitnn * (R. Schultze), Bronze Medal. 


ART. 


Mysterious force, and beautiful as strange, 
And pure with beauty and with mystery, 
Mistress of world a beng! wa of range, 
Through every motion of the or sea, 

Or Gas anent: mother of all joy, our Earth, 
Whether in moment of her snowy rest, 

Or autumn eve, or summer noon, or birth , 
Of spring-time in the morn. Thou ever blest! 
To touch thy robe sie, bat io recive 

Thy touch of ips, 

Made pure and song, and afterwards to weave 
With all our heart, fair forms that cannot die :— 
This bliss supreme being ours, thine ‘own free 


sites life one joy, and dull time keen and swift. 
1872. J. W. INCHBOLD. 
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RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., F.R.S. 
THE name of Westmacott in the annals of 
modern British sculpture has been familiar 

o the public for very many years. Mr. 
Ric. Westmacott, who died on the 19th 
of April, at the age of seventy-three, was the 
eldest son of Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., 
from whom he derived his earliest instruc- 
tion in the art. In 1818 he entered as a 
student in the Royal Academy, and two 
years afterwards was sent to Italy by his 
father, where he remained till 1826. In the 
following year his first work appeared at the 
Academy, a marble statue of a girl holding 
a bird, a figure characterized by considerable 
grace and purity of feeling. His principal 
subsequent sculptures are, ‘ The med 
the monument of Bishop Tomline in Win- 
chester Cathedral (1831), ‘ The Cymbal- 
Player’(1832), in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire ; ‘ Narcissus ;’ ‘ Venus carry- 
ing away Ascanius, ‘Venus instructing 
Cupid, ‘ Blue Bell? engraved in the Art- 
ae for 1849, and ‘ Butterfly ; these last 
our works are bas-reliefs, executed for the 
Earl of Ellesmere. Another excellent bas- 
relief is ‘Wyclyffe preaching to the People ; 
it is inthe church at Lutterworth. In 1837 
he executed for the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
a fine alto-relief, ‘ Paolo and Francesca.’ 

In 1838 Mr. Westmacott was elected 
Associate of the Academy, and in 1849 
Academician. Among his more important 
latest works may be pointed out his ‘ Angel 
Watching, part of a large monumental 
group to the Ashburton family (1842); a 
recumbent monumental figure of ‘Dr. How- 
ley, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
cathedral of that city (1850) ; the monument 
of the Earl of Hardwicke, at Wimpole ; the 
statues of ‘Resignation,’ ‘Prayer; and 
‘David’ Of his numerous busts may be 
mentioned those of Sir F. Burdett, Earl 
Russell, Rev. Sydney Smith, and Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison. 

In 1857 Mr. Westmacott succeeded his 
father as Professor of Sculpture in the 
Academy. He retired from the active 
duties of his profession several years . 
but has kept his name before the public by 
his lectures on sculpture and by his writings 
on the subject of his art; of these he pub- 
lished several pamphlets. His principal 
book is “The Handbook of Ancient and 
Modern Sculpture,” published in 1864. 

About a year ago he withdrew from the 
Academy, by allowing his name to be placed 
on the “retired” list of Academicians. 
As a sculptor his works, generally, must 
rank below those of his father; yet they 
are by no means without merit: graceful 
rather than powerful, but manifesting 
careful study and matured knowledge. 
He was indeed learned in his Art, and 
accepted as an authority on all matters 
connected with it. His mind was highly 
cultivated, his manners were gentle and 
bland, and in society of the best order he 
was esteemed and respected. 





WILLIAM TRAIES. 


The local papers announce the death, on 
the 28th of April, at Exeter, of this land- 
Scape-painter, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. Mr. Traies was a native of Cre- 
diton, Devonshire, and acquired in his own 
county the complimentary title of the 

Claude of Devon.” He never could be 
persuaded to send his works to London for 
exhibition, and therefore we can say nothing 
of them from our own personal observation : 
but we hear they are much coveted by ama- 


teurs in the West of England, and have 

found their way into some of the best col- 

lections there. He was one of the many 

men of mark whom Devonshire has given 

to the Arts. What a long list we might 

enyey! its worthies, not only of the past, 
t of the present ! 





EDWARD MITCHELL. 

The sad death, by his own act, of this un- 
fortunate sculptor, on the 17th of April, has 
excited much commiseration, not alone on 
his own account, but equally so on that of 
his five orphan children; now without 
father or mother. Mr. Mitchell was, we 
understand, chiefly employed by architects 
in the execution of statues and ornamental 
carvings for their edifices. 





PROFESSOR S. F. B. MORSE. 

Intelligence has been received in England 
of the death, in March, of this famous 
electrician, one of the inventors of the 
electric telegraph, and ey of the 
system now adopted in America, his native 
country. Yet it is not as a man of science 
that we record his decease, but because in 
early life he practised as a painter both in 
England and the United States. Many of 
our readers will probably remember that on 
the base of Rosetti’s statue, ‘The Genius 
of Electricity,’ of which an engraving ap- 


peared in our volume for 1870, is engraved | 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


pole pre ing was held on the 3oth of 
in the chair. “a 


deprived by death of two valuable members, Dr. 
Mortimer, formerly head-master of the City of 
London School, and Professor Westmacott, 











the name “ Morse,” of whom the figure may | 
be presumed to serve as an emblem. To | 


the description of this work we appended 
a brief sketch of the life of the Professor, 
who, at the time of his death, had nearly 
reached his eighty-second year. Few of 
his a eminent countrymen were more 
esteemed and respected. He held a very 
high position in the United States, but he 
was well-known and much honoured in 
England. His mind was of a lofty order, 
but his manners were peculiarly gentle an 

insinuating. We can readily understand 
that this venerable gentleman was dearly 
loved by a very large circle of friends. 





~ FRANCOIS HIPPOLYTE DEBON. 


The death of this artist, who, as a painter 
ot historical subjects, held a good position 
in the French school, occurred in Paris 
somewhat recently. He was born in that 
city in 1816, and studied first under de 
Gros, and subsequently with Abel de 
Pujol; gaining, in 1842, a third-class 
medal in history, and in 1846 and 1848 
second-class medals for the same. His 

t picture, ‘ Henry VIII. and Francis I.,’ 
is at Versailles ; another equally important 
work, ‘ The Entrance of William the Con- 

ueror into London, is in the Gallery of 
the Luxembourg : the latter work was in 
the Paris International Exhibition of 1855. 





FRANCOIS GASPARD AIME LANNO. 


This sculptor, who had obtained consider- 
able eminence in France for his busts and 
ortrait-statues, died at Beaumont-sur-Oise 
in the early part of the year. He was born 
at Rennes in 1800, and became a pupil of 
Cartellier. In 1827 he obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome, and in 1842 a medal of the 
second-class. Among the number of 
statues executed by him may be mentioned 
that of Montaigne, at Périgueux ; of Mar- 
shal Brune, at Brises-la-Gaillarde ; Escu- 
lapius, in the Ecole de Médecine, Paris; 
those of Poussin and Le Sueur, in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; and St. Jerome, in the 
church of the Madeleine. . 





— "following is'a brit jo ae 
e wing is a of the 
receipts and expenditure :— 
Amount of subscriptions............00-esr00 £11,930 12 6 
Allotted for prizes...........0+. £6,410 0 Pa 4 
For print of the year, alma 
nack, report, &c., and re- 
serve 3.05t © 10 
4 —————e 6.465 © 50 
Agents’ commission and charges, adver- 
tisements, postage, &C......s0s0sreeeree 2,469 11 8 
£11,930 12 6 


The amount to be expended on prizes was 
thus allotted :—22 works at £10 each; 20 at 
£15 re! Bo £20 each; 12 at £25 each; 
10 at £30 ; loat £35 each; 3 at each ; 
6 at £45 each; 4 at £50 each; 4 at Gouki 
phad* Boy LE ha 100 each ; 2 at £150 each; 
1 work at £200. To these were added :—1 
marble ‘ Wood-nymph ;’ 8 Nelson columns ; 
2 cameos; 30 Townley vases; 2 bronze 
medallion inkstands; 40 wood-n 
tuettes; 20 small tazzas; 300 c 
‘ Bellagio;’ 60 chromos of ‘ Kite Flying ;’ 
80 busts of Princess Louise ; 30 “ Etty” silver 
medals, These, with the prizes given to 
ee oe *, an Bt standing, 
raised number of p to 

ouncil ‘ha 


ph sta- 
os of 


For the coming year the C ve pre- 

ared a plate, admirably engraved the late 

Jilliam Holl, from the — ‘R at 
the Well,’ by F. Goodall, R.A. 


The principal prizes fell to the lot of the follow- 


| ing subscribers:—that of £200 to Mr. T. Hay- 


lock, Lower Wandsworth Road ; those of £150 
pene yg oe oy Ao Mr. Ed. Lutt, New " 
iP : amet Rage yal fwd a oh 

orris, Oakham ; Mr. G. Slee, Bermondsey ; 
and Mr. W. Steuart, Hill Street; those of 
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| 
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75 to Mr. H. G. Ashurst, Richmond, and Mr. 
. Milsom, Canterbury, New Zealand ; those of 
60 to Mr, J. Fraser, Camden Road; Mr. W. 
. Hudson, Plumstead; Mr. R. Newman, 
—, Town ; — = S. ‘i ® Coventry ; 
ose 0} to Mr. J. Bisshopp, Wimbledon ; 
Mr. J. ‘ips, South Hackney Mr. Jj. 
S Kid inster; Mr. C. P. Sh . 
Boston, United States. The marble group o 
‘The Wood N gg as by Mr. E. 
Hornsby, 25, Old Change. 
The number of Subscribers nearly reached 
twelve thousand: it has been bat it has 
been more ; the Council continues its exertion to 
advance the cause of Art in manyways. Who 


a few years could have conceived the possi- 
bility of S Sree be ies 5 
| such a of admirable line-engravings as 
have been issued this year ? 


Since the Society was formed British Art has 
greatly progressed ; it is but just to trace tothe | 
operations of the Art-Union of London very 
much of its prosperity. For one who then 
interest in the matter, there are now,a hundred ; 
if subscribers do not increase in proportion, we 
must bear in mind how many means there are, 
at the present moment, which knowledge 
may be advanced, taste and art-produc- | 
tions acquired. 
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THE ‘MADONNA DI SAN SISTO.' 
BY REV. J. B. DICKSON, LL.D. 


star which led the Magi to Bethlehem 
IE Neiouna di San Sisto’ drew me to Dres- 
den. There it is! An old ordinary picture, 
dimmed by the breath of centuries. _ The tradi- 
tions of ages hover around it—it must he some-, 
thing more. Slowly some subtle spell, like a 
etic atmosphere, stole out from the canvas, 
I became unconscious. When I awoke I 
was in tears. Moving away from the puzzled 
p of Americans front of the picture, I 
fichted upon a small deserted room, where I 
gave way to my feelings. oa? ey 
What power, I have often asked, lay in that 
icture to affect, to move, me in this manner ? 
Let me try to answer the question, now that it 
has again been raised, by four exquisite, engrav- 
ings in recent numbers of the Art-Yournal. 
Everybody knows the composition is masterly, 
the canvas orbed with a satisfying and har- 
monious fulness, the grouping perfect, the 
drawing as faultless as the uring;is quiet 
and pure. The double fi above—the ! irgin 
and Phila ; the double figures below—the che- 
rubs ;* the single figures at each side—the old 
and S. Seete with a cloud of angelic 
cee as a back d, make a perfect balance 
of metry. 
seep of the devout old pontiff forms a subtle 
contrast, as agreeable as it is striking, to the 
fluency of the drapery, graceful as waves, of the 
Virgin and S, Barbara. But the picture is not 
free from grave faults. Why should the aged 
and S. Barbara float on billows of foaming 
while the tiara rests on a prosaic wooden 
ledge, by which also the two cherubs are pre- 
vented from dropping down, despite their wings, 
hh botto space and cloud below r+ 
This is a clumsy contrivance both for cherub 
and tiara, for you can separate neither from the 
—— ined on ge ae then, that knowledge, 
ju nt, taste, skill, experience, a good eye 
‘and’ hand can effect is here, with some oe 
backs ; but still the secret of the spell is un- 
known. Look, then, at these faces—a melan- 
choly rapture breathes more or less: from them 
all; devotion speaks in silent tones of sad ten- 
derness, of mournful sweetness. Mark the eager 
yet mellow adoration of age in the face of Sixtus, 
the softened rapture sadly illumining the features 
of S. Barbara, the delicious yet wondering com- 
placency in the eyes of the cherubs, the, ardent 
yet abstracted gaze of “the innumerable com- 
pany” of angels as they desire to look into those 
things, the supernatural vision, the more than 
mortal suffering under a mystery of loye—love 
which, when deepest, is tenderest, saddest— 
expressed in the eye and by the mouth of the 
Child, saying, h that eye, “ Before Abra- 
ham was I am ;” through that mouth, “I am 
the Son of Man, the Son of this Virgin, that I 
might give my life a ransom for my brethren of 
mankind ;" and, lastly, the face, of the 
Virgin, in which the whole meaning and mystery 
of the scene is enshrined. In the Madonna it 
superfluous to say we have a set of faultless fea- 
tures, a fect d, and a form with dra 
as flexible as the cloudy billows on which she 
upward moves; but we have had effects like 
this before in Madonnas by the same. hand. 
Look, then, at that eye, laden with tenderness 
and love, trying in vain—mournfully in vain—to 
piece the mystery of her own and of her Child’s 
g and destiny. From that eye, which yearn- 
ingly would but cannot know, intensely fixed 
upon some vast, invisible, and melancholy won- 
der, looks out the s of the ages. . And what 
does it say? “Behold me, a Virgin yet a Mother; 
Tam in am whose bids I cannot 
pierce. This Child is ‘bone of my bone, flesh 
of my flesh,’ born but yesterday, and He. is 
without ‘ beginning of days.’ He. is holy, He 
- daryganel and yet He ‘“ suffer h and 
+» must weep, » bleed, and ; and 
He is ‘ without cad of life.’ O all-knowing 
» Whence are we, what are we, and whither 
* These cherubs are seen in the annexed ing. + 
+ That the sien ane 
does not weaken the forte of this enti, » cream 


SS? &ee 


e very stiffness of the «rich | 





glass in whose ‘dept 

ith a mystery * 
riddle he — seve Tote eens : 
In‘a dim. whisper; eadytum o' 
our souls, may we not sa from that»little 
ocular round the uni soul of nature looks 
out; type and essence of all, beauty, is not that 
eye also_the shrine and ‘mirror of all unknown- 
ness, 'of-all suffering, and of all love ? "Simply, 
then, because-we ‘are men, agitated by mystery 


and sympathy and sotrow—nay; their very haunts |. 


and homes—does that eye hold commynion with 
us. .Its meanings move and melt into our souls 
eternally shadowed by a twilight which never 
merges in day or darkness. 
believe, of its power over me, over most men ; 
it answers the soul weeping unseen in the soli- 
tude of its own infinite and inexplicable sorrow, 
in communion and pathy with the universal 
sadness that wails.like an, undying monotone 
through the heart of things. * 
* But look at that ‘picture, that eye, in relation 
to the painter himself. ~ Is‘a nature like his ‘ever 
calm, contented; happy?’ Happy! ‘alas, the very 
word is'a mockery in the earof genius. Height 
is always in proportion to d th, glory to gloom, 
rapture to wretchedness,’and both are modifica- 
tions of suffering.:. In.a certain sense, a: nature 
like his ‘has, within it consciously the, All; sees, 
feels every mood of that All, which, though it 
break occasionally .into a, smile, .vanishing as 
soon as born, p ever on, like the wash of 
the heaving sea, over the truth that it is, know- 
ing not why it is, and sadder still, knowing, in 
spite of a Aah change, it must remain for ever 
what it is, and-from- eternity: has been!’ Dis- 
satisfied with itself, the universe to become 
something better; nobler ; but throughout all its 
changes it still yearns in vain. » Aspiration, hope 
fighting with despair, is its law—the:perfect— 
the beautiful and the good—receding like the 
horizon before the void evermore— 
, “ That untravell’d world whose margin fadcs 
For ever and for ever as we move.” 
Beauty it does possess, as its soul ; but through 
all the appearances which are the body of that 
soul, the forms of these appearances being the 
results of its’ striving, ‘it’ fails adequately to 
accomplish ‘the a’ e of itself—a mask, a 
mantle, that is all.:Hence from the eternal 
impossibility of self-revelation. andthe inde- 
structibleness of the passion to reveal, may not 
mystery, with its c nm, sympathy and sor- 
row, be*the eternal family of ;the universe, the 
everlasting condition of existence? - _ - ‘ 
Now as the image as well as the interpreter of 
the universe, genius labours to express the beauty 
which is its soul, or rather that soul strives, 
through genius, to express itself, but strives in 
vain. It is one; and yet no sooner does it sa 
emphatically ‘‘ Yes" to any proposition, than it 
instantly, as if terrified at what it has; said, and 
conscious of its half truth, trembles towards a 
vigorous and h “No.” It can. decide no- 
thing ; the positive and the negative go clashing 
against each other ; the truth which is beauty 
disengages itself by the shock ;' but, alas! that 
truth, that beauty, is inexpressible by speech, by 
pencil, or by pen.” ‘ITence all this weary world 
of mystery, love, and woe: . 
-And in what more perfect form could the 
divine artist of Urbino reveal the striving, the 
= , the love, the paradox of his own, and 
of the universal soul, than through the Virgin 
Mother and Child, .the « God-Man ?.* Chiefl 
through the eye of that Mother, did he edule 
or. rather tried to speak out, the mystery 
’ to love and sorrow in himself, in others, 
things. . Look at the living Mother and 
hild at Bethlehem, and you see ugh these 
incarnations wrought by God Him- 
_ the most perfect revelation which even He 
can give of the secret of the universe ; and what 
—a paradox'of mystery, love, and sorrow. 
ik upon ‘the Virgin and Child at Dresden,’ 
"see : that - divine - fact . reproduced 
t the artist’s soul as the complete expres- 
we ae! grmatgeab weemetis k--< paradox of 
» Zove, and sorrow. , The deepest thou 
became’ the. thought of the pai ght 
God’s minister and interpreter ; that thought is 


Such the cause, I. 
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in y department of Art must 
after Bate not, however, one jot 
hope ; for to struggle to. express the 
sible, to name the nameless, to 
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mitigable agony, the intolerable 


of genius. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. - 


BRADFORD.—The statue of Sir Titus Salt,. 
werk of Mr. J. A. Adams, who, is wadoombut! 
work of Mr. J. A. » who, it is t 
has completed’ the médel.. It Sir’ 
Titus seated in’a chair of ancient ‘type, and . 
attired in ordinary costume. > The ‘statue is to 
be of marble.—A colossal statue of Mr. C.S,., - 
Lister is also to be placed in’ Bradford : Mr. M. 
Noble, we hear, has received a, commission,.to 
execute it.—There_ is, also, some talk of a pro- 
position to have statues of the English kings 

for the.Town Hall. The modest sum 
of £60 is estimated for each, the entire cost 
being thus but £2,000. ee 

LiverPooLt.—A Society of Water-colour 
Painters has been established in this place; the |, 
first exhibition being opened in April. ‘From: 4) 
what is ‘reported’ to us, the chief attractions of |) 
the “gallery, which contains more \than.two |) 
hundred works, are the drawings by well-known’ . |" 
London artists; as’Messrs. Branwhite,,Newton, ‘| 
Jopling, R.-T. Prichett,.Absolon, and: others. 
Among local artists, the works of ' As 
Bond, Norbury, and Sullivan are favor 
noticed. _The exhibition, according. to the latest | - 
accounts which have réached us, promises’ most ~ 
satisfactory ‘results: at the private view draw- |, 
ings were sold to the’ vaiue of nearly ‘£1,000; 
and subsequent sales have amounted to more. » 

PrymouTH.—An exhibition of «the works.of 
living ‘artists of Devonshire and Cornwall was, 
opened in this town,in April, and appears to 
have been well supported. - With few reg 
tions, .the pictures .were . painted ex — 
the, exhibition, ‘which also included a 
number of architectural‘ photographs of famous — 
churches and other buildings in various parts of 


, 


of various ‘kinds: and of ‘manufactures was: | 
opened here on the 1st of “May. The contribu-' 
tions were made chiefly by the residents of the | 
town and neighbourhood, and included pictures, 
both ancient and modern, ‘a few examples of 
sculpture, photographs, &c.. Specimens of old 
Pontypool ware were prominent among the 
objects of Art-manufacture. ri pert ibe 
ISBECH.—The, late Mr. Richard Young, ~ 
who formerly sat in parliament for Cambridge 
shire, and died a’ few days after he’ had ‘been 
elected one of the sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex, is, it is to have a:statue erected 
to his memory in this town, with which. he. was 
long connected as a merchant owner. 
A portrait of him, painted by Mr. © te 
Sheffield, has recently been ‘presen eg 
corporation of Wisbech, of which pla . 
Young filled the office of mayor dering oe. 
Peer ie 
: he, the eye 
public Ce cetation, chiefly among the citizens 
London 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 


—_— 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


CHATSWORTH. 


HE WILLOW-TREE, one of the 
most striking and clever of the 
waterworks, is a weeping-willow 
about twenty feet in height, en- 
tirely formed of copper and lead, 
and coloured in imitation of a 
real tree. It stands in a charm- 
ing little circular dell, overhung 
with forest-trees, and surrounded by banks 
and rockeries covered with luxuriant ferns 
and other plants, itself rising from a cen- 
tral rock-work, around which runs a path. 
At the entrance to this little dell are a vase 
and fountain, and at the opposite side is a 
leaden statue of Pan, holding in his hand 
the Pandean pipes, and having a goat at his 
feet. From each leaf and. stem of this 
remarkable tree, the water, when turned on 
from a small hidden cave in the rock in front, 
rushes out in a rapid stream, and thus forms 
a novel kind of “ shower-bath” to any luck- 
less visitor who may happen to be beneath it. 
At the same time, a number of jets rise up 
from hidden pipes all around the dell, and 
these streams onthe directed angularly up- 
wards towards the centre, while those from 
the tree fall in all directions downwards, 
there is no way of escape without being 
caught in the heavy shower. Of this tree 
we give an engraving from a photograph 
taken specially for the purpose, with others 
of our illustrations, by Mr. Green, an emi- 
nent photographic artist, whose works we 
| may have further to notice. Near the 
|  Willow-tree, passing onwards towards the 
| 
} 








grand conservatory, is a rocky archway of 
wondrous construction, and a little beyond 
this a “rocky portal”—an immense block 
of unhewn stone, turning upon an axis with 
| such ease as to be moved with the pressure 
of a single finger. 

Passing through this portal, one of the 
next most striking objects is a perpendicular 
rock, of great altitude, down whose face a 
stream of water is for ever falling, and this 
water supplies some charming Tittle lakes 
filled with aquatic plants, in whose windings 
and intricacies the botanist and lover of 
nature might revel for hours. 

The GREAT CONSERVATORY, one of the 
wonders of Chatsworth, besides its own at- 
traction as the finest conservatory in the 
kingdom, possesses an historical interest as 
being the first of its kind ever erected, and 
from which the idea of the Great Exhibi- 
tion building of 1851, and all the later 
exhibition buildings, including the “ Crystal 
Palace” at Sydenham, was taken. "This 
splendid conservatory was erected some 
years ago by Sir Joseph, at that time Mr., 
Paxton, and is, in its interior, 277 feet in 
fength, 123 feet in width, and no fewer than 
67 feet in height in its centre. Its form is that 
ofa trefoil ; the transverse section showing 
a semicircle 70 feet in diameter, rising from 
twu segments of circles springing from breast- 
walls. The whole building is of glass, con- 
structed on the “ ridge and furrow” principle, 
with iron ribs. About 70,000 square feet of 
glass are used on this gigantic building, and 
the iron sash ribs alone are calculated to 











extend, if laid together lengthways, no less 
than forty miles. At cach end sa large 
doorway, and along the centre is a wi 

carriage drive, so that several i can, 
on any special occasion, as on the ’s 
et ee be seen te ilding at 


same time. Besides the central drive, | man 


there are side-aisles running the entire 


le , and a cross aisle in the centre of the 
building. A light and gallery also 
runs round the entire interior, and is 


approached by a staircase hidden amo 
the rockery. Of the collection of trees 


lants preserved in this giant 
£19 operand Snduten tee te 
say that from the aquatic plants up 


to the most stately palm-trees, and from the 
banana down to the s and the deli- 
cate fern, ev conceivable rarity and 
beauty is here, ourishing in native 

and in endless profusion. Beneath the con- 
servatory a railway runs around the entire 
building, for fuel and other purposes. 

Not far from the conservatory, and 
approached by a path between tall and 
stately yew hedges, is a sweetly pretty 
circular pool of water, with central fountain, 
filled with water-lilies, and ‘surrounded first 
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thousand and one other attractions ot the 
lace, we have not time to speak, so 
—_ has our article upon this “ Palace 
of the Peak” already become ; but there are 
et two or three objects before passing out 
into the outer grounds and the kitchen | 
garden, &c., on which we must say a 
word. These are the trees that were | 
lanted by royalty, and which most loyally | 
ave been tended, and up to a| 
wondrous size. One of these is an oak- 
tree planted (well do we remember the 
circumstance, and the pretty, simple, 
earnest, and interesting appearance of the 
youthful princess at the time) in 1832, by 
our present beioved Queen, when, as a 
child of thirteen, then the “ Princess Vic- 
toria,” she visited Chatsworth with her 
august mother the Duchess of Kent. This 
tree, which in its forty years’ growth has 
become a stately oak, bears the label, “ This 
Oak planted by Princess Victoria, October 
11th, 1832.” Near it is a Spanish chestnut 
thus labelled—“ Spanish c ut, planted 
the Duchess of Kent, October 17th, 1832.” 
comes a sycamore planted when the 
and the Prince Consort, “Albert the 
,” visited Chatsworth, in 1843; it is 





| round numbers, of about 1,200 acres ; 
"would be difficult to find anywhere, in the 


which, 
qqreading cut 08 Suh, Geomee i a 
calle’ cunhates oe isi bow. 
The quantity of we are told, i 
in the formation pipes, &c., for this 


peror” are other fountains of great beaut 
and when all are playing, the effect is 
beyond description. 

Of the truly elegant and indeed wondrous 
gardens parterres on the west and 
south fronts of the mansion, and of the 


labelled —“ This Sycamore planted by Prince 
Albert, 1843.” In another part of the garden, 
opposite the west front, are a“ Sweet Chest- 
nut, planted by the e) Emperor of 
Russia, 1816 ;” and a “ Variegated Syca- 
more, planted by the Archduke Michael of 
Russia, 1818.” 

Chatsworth Park and grounds, from 
the Baslow on the north to Edensor 
Mill Lodge on the south, and from the 
East Moor on the east to Holme Wood on 
the west, are somewhere about ten miles in 
circumference, and comprise an mp “4 


same space, so a variety of scenery, 


ing from the purely sylvan to the 
wi Semaatls, and from the luxuriant 
wood to the rugged and barren rock, where 


beauties of one a ee ae 
ther so thickly, or where such a 
alternation from one phase to another exists. 
But it is impossible even briefly to attempt 
peak of these beauties—our engravings 
will have shown some of their features ; 
othets must be left for the eye of the 

to revel in while there. On one or two more 
points only can we touch. 
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The HunTING TowER, which forms: so 


conspicuous an object in the landscape, Pp 


crowning the wooded heights at the back 
of ov, vom and from which floats a o¥ 
flag whenever the Duke is at Chatsworth, 


built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth | 
cae prospect-tower, from which the ladies | 


ests, might - watch 


of the family, and ; 
It is a.mas- 


the progress of the c 
sive erection of square form, witl 
cular turret at each angle, and-is.about 


in height ; it commands a ifi- | ana 
go feet in height ; it co a teat the gardens, shortly. after passing t h 


cent pect.on every ‘side; . Near-it, by 
prey wy 


—a perfect cottage ornée. 


QUEEN Mary's Bowsr is one of the best- | 
known objects in the park,’ being situated | 
near the drive leading from the bridge to | 
the house, and. at a. short. distance only | 


from the banks of the river Derwent. This 
interesting relic of the unfortunate queen 
is a rai 


side. 
with trees and covered here ‘and there wit 
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with a. cir- | 


or reservoir,is the Swiss COTTAGE, | 


enclosure surrounded by a deep | 
moat, and approached by a flight of steps | 
which bridge over the water on’ its ‘south | 
Externally the “ bower,” tener 


is highly picturesque ; internally it is a 


leasant .en 


around it. . Tose 

The KITCHEN.GARDENS lie to the, left of 
the drive. from'the house :to>Baslow, and 
near to-the banks of the Derwent. 
are’ of great ‘extent, and of.the most ‘per- 
fectly scientific character. in the .arrange- 
ments— indeed, it. would be, impossible to 
find. finer,or better: constructed gardens at- 
tached to dny mansion. » At the entrance to 


the. lodge; is the. charming house which for 
so many years was.the residence of the head 
gardener, the.late Sir. Joseph Paxton, which 
through his good taste was rendered elegant 
by numerous works: of» Art and¢vertu ;.of 
this we give an engraving, as we also:do of 
the VicToRIA REGIA HOUSE, showing the 
gigantic leaf and flower of, this royal plant, 
which was first grown, and first flowered, at 
Chatsworth, and named after.our beloved 
Queen, to. whor s pre- 
sented in‘ 1849. | Besides ‘the: “ Victoria 
Regia House,” other. points of interest 'in 


ivy which reaches up to its open balustrade, | the kitchen gardens are the ‘: New Hol- 


ICI 


oe 


ie 
t >.) 
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land House,” the “ Amherstia House,” the 
“Pine Houses” and the “ Vineries.” The 
kitchen gardens are not, of course, open to 
visitors. 

_ The village of EDENsoR, closely adjoin- 
ing the park, was, with the exception of the 
church and one or two houses, removed to 
its present position from its former site in 
the park some forty years ago. It is, indeed, 
the most perfect model of a village we have 
ever seen, and the beauty of its villas—for 
every cottage in the place és a villa—the 
charm of its scenery, and the peace and 
quietness which seem to reign in and around 
it, make it as near an Eden on earth as one 
can expect any place to be, and to which 
its name most curiously and appropriately 
points. Edensor is entered by a very pic- 
turesque lodge from the park, and the outlet 
at its upper extremity is also closed by gates, 
so that the only thoroughfare through the 
place is a highway to Bakewell. Besides 
the Agent’s house, there are in Edensor 
a g parsonage house and a village 
school, but, luckily, there is neither a village 
ale-house, blacksmith’s forge, 
shop, or any other Gssiping place ; 


wheelwright’s , 


grassy retreat, rendered }, 
shady by the trees) which: grow, in. and }, 


They | 


church is a brass plate 
‘to the memory of John. 


to whom the first:flower was:pre- |. 


‘upon a pallet, his hands by his si 





household and confidential . 


2, 
Fe 


( 


sind 

are 
arms of Beton (who rated Berar 
as Cardinal David Beton, who took 
minent apart in the affairs of 
the reign of James V.‘and of M 
James Beton, Archbishop of St. 


mascles ; second 
chevron’ an otter’s’ head, erased ; with the 
crest a talbot’s head. -At the bottom, is a 
figure of Beton, in plate armour, lying dead 
head resti: ill The wo 
e ona low. inscription 
which is io cuntden, is as follows:— 


ef 


z 


Q 


DEO OPT. MAX. ET POSTERITATI SACRUM. 


Joanni Betonio Scoto nobiles et’ optimi viri Joannis 





~  Betonii ab 
| Anthmwthy filio, Dauidis Betonii, Illustriss. s. x. £. 
Cardinali 


unpleasant sights and discordant sounds are 
alike unknown. 

The old church of, Edensor was taken 
down a few years ago, and the present one, 
from the design of Gilbert Scott, erected on 
its site by his grace the present Duke of De- 
vonshire. The old church consisted of a nave 
with side aisles and a chancel, and it had a | 

uare battlemented tower at its west end. 
The nave and western porch were also 





battlemented ; the battlements being carried 
over the gable of the chancel- arch, in the | 
centre of which was a niche for a Sanctus 
bell. The east window was of decorated | 
character, as were those at the east end of | 
the south aisle, and one near the priests’ 
door on the south side of the chancel. 
Interiorly the church possessed many inter- | 
esting features, including some remarkable | 
capitals, which have mostly been preserved, 
with the curious monuments, in the new | 
edifice. 
The present church, completed in 1870, is | 
a remarkably fine and elegant structure, with | 
a lofty tower and broach spireat its west end ; | 
of it we give an engraving, as seen from the 


a is 
: ~ Legg vt me onii Reuerendiss 
ree Arc iscopi, et i 
Scotiz Cancellarii dese. penal 
in huma 
nioribus disciplinis & phi 
ipse Consultiss. fuit) adi ab uisbusqz 
ipse . fuit) aditus pateret, timis qui 
preceptorib . by 
& liberaliter et ingenue, educato; omnibus morum 
acilitate, fide pru 
dentia & constantia charo a sereniss Principe 


Gallorumqz Regina in pragustatoris primi mox 
a@economi munus 
suffecto ejusdemqz Sereniss. Reginz vna cum aliis, e 
vinculis trucu . 
lentiss. Tiranni, apud lenini lacus castrum, liberatori 
fortiss. quem 
post varias legationes, & yo pana Galliarum Regem 
risti 
aniss. & ad Elizabetham. Sereniss. Anglorum Reginam, 
fxliciter, & 5% 
non sine laude susceptas : fatis properantibus, in sux 
zxtatis flore 
sors aspera immani dy-senterias morbo, e numero 
vinentidi exemit 2 
Jacobus Reuerendiss. Glasguensis Archiepiscopus, & 
Andreas 
Betonii, eiusden sereniss. Reginz, ille apud Regem 
Christianiss. . A 
Legatus, hic vero CEconomus, in ppetuam rei Memoria 
ex volitate : 
& pro imperio Sereniss. Regina perz clemétiss. frs 
moestiss. posuerit 
Obtit anno Salutis 1570. _Vixit annos 32, menses 7, & 
iem dni expectat apud Chathworth in Anglia. 


EPITAPHIUM. 
IMMATVRA TIBI LEGERVNT FILA SORORES 
BETONI, VT SVMMVM INGENIVM SVMMVMQZ 
PERIRET 
IVDICVM, ET NOBIS IVCVNDVM NIL FORET 
,ULTRA—A.B. 
- DOMI ET 


Another brass Dee near the chancel- 
arch, bears the following inscription :— 


“ Here lies ye Body of Mr. Iohn Philips, 
sometime Houskeeper at Chatsworth, 
who departed this life on ye 28th of May, 
1735, in ye 730d year of his age, and Got 
of his Service in ye most N Fa- 
mily of His Grace the Duke ot 

Devonsh 


FORIS. 


“ Pray let my Bones lie 
Until that sad and joyfull a 
When from above a Voice i say, 


Rise, all ye Dead, lift up your Eyes, 

Your t Creator bids you rise ; 

Then for hope with all ye Just 

To shake off my polluted Dust, 

And in new Robes of Glory Drest 

To have access amongst ye Bless’d. 
Which God of his infinite Grant, 
For the sake & through ye Merits of my 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ ye a as a 








and | upper part of the village, from a photograph | 
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In the 


alluded to is a large. and 
remarkably 


echaracter. On either side isa massive’ 


pedestal, supporting a life-size statue, and 
pilasters which rise behind them support a 
pediment for the sculptured aris, crest, and 


supporters of the Earl of Devonshire. Ip 


the centre are two inscription-tablets, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Fame blowing:a 
trumpet, and .on either side of these isa 
semi-circular. arch, supported . upon» black 
marble columns, with foli itals, In 
one of these arched niches is the 
suit of armour, with helmet, gaun 
hung in the niche in natural form, but with- 
out the body—of Henry Cavendish, of 
Tut , eldest son of Sir William Caven- 
dish, of Chatsworth, by his wife, who after- 
wards became the celebrated Countess of 
Shrewsbury ; in the other, in same manner, 
are sculptured the earl’s empty -coronet, 
robes of state, and sword, the body being 
gone, of the first Earl of Devonshire, who 
was the second son of the same Sir William 
Cavendish and the Countess of Shrewsbury. 
in front stands an altar-tomb, on which rest 
the effigies of these two brothers ; that of the 
eldest (Henry Cavendish) represented as.a 
skeleton, and the other (William Cavendish, 
first Earl of Devonshire) wrapped ‘in a 
winding sheet, the heads being placed at 
opposite ends. Over these effigies is a slab 
of marble, supported upon eight marble 
pillars. The inscriptions upon this curious 
monument are as follows. That to Henry 
Cavendish being :— > 


Famz 


M. S 
: Henrico Cavendisio 
Guil. Equit. Aurati a Chatesworth in agro Derb. 
Filio natu Maximo 
ex matre clarissima Elizab. Hardwick ab 
Hardwick in eodem Agro nat4, quz quarto 
Marito io Salopiz Comiti sexto 
nupta est 
Z Viro Strenuo ac Forti 
Ut qui unus (ex primis illis volonibus chiliarchis 
Anglis Anno Cio1oLxxvitl) nomen 
Dederit Militia Belgicx 
Cujus erat Patiens ac Peritus pariter 
: Navus Agilis, Acer 
Ubi antem Negocia Fecissent Otio Locum 
Liberaliter Lauteq ; ipse indulgens 
Ita tamen ut Splendidus 
ac Hilaris 
Non Deses audiret 
In hoc Agro 
Armis Exuviisq: sitis 
: Et in Parixtes Fixis 
.atet Sceleton expectans 
Pro Famz clangore tube 
Classicum Kesurrectionis 
Obiit x11 die Octobris 
Anno A®re Christianz 
CIDIDCXVI. 


And that to the earl, his brother :— 
Archiva 


M.S. 
ef Gulielmo Cavendisio 
Ex jisdem Parentibus secundo gentilo Filio 
Qui & hic etiam trabeam reliquit 
Viro, 
Ad omnia nato 
_  Quz recte facienda sunt 
Simplicique Virtute Merenti magis 
Quam captanti Gloriam 
Quem cum primum titulo Baronis de Hardwick. 
Et pastea Comitis Devon. Regum oculatissimus, 
Jacob, B. M. & M. B. Rex insigniret, 
Non tam Hominem quam Honorem 
Cobonestare visus est. 
_ Provinciam sustinuit 
Quali peritia integritate ac laude 
Ipsam roga. 
Fama communis non mentitur 


ir 
Non sxculi sed omnis A2vi Optimus 
Neque silendus, neque Dicendus 
Sine Cura. 
Laboris ac Fidei capacissimus. 
Actu otiosis simillimus 
Nihil sibi vendicans 
ue assequens omnia 


ui 
Cam modicé ac plano solo se condi 
Mandavisset 
Majore Pietate quam impensa 
H.M.F.C, 


H. 
Obiit 11 Die Martii Anno Ere ejusdem 
CIOISCXXV. 


monument, entirely fillmg i 
p its west side, and of somewhat remark-. 
abl 


: 


&e.-. 








In the ‘churchyard are many interesting 
scriptions, which the visitor may. well while 
away an hour or two in.examining.. : Here, 
in a grassy enclosure at the of. the 
churchyard, too, lies 





And another is thus inscribed :— 
pasnaz May gi Born May 24, 1836. 


_In the churchyard is the heavy tomb, of 
ir Joseph Paxton i 


— and simple coped tomb, with S vente bante r 
a foliated cross, and this simple inscription.| at. i Crystal 
on its south side :— 38 om Palace, the architect “not ig of many 
“William Spencer Cavendi Sp erections, but of his own fortune 
Sixth Duke of 3 — and for.some years member of parlia- 
Born May 21, 1790. Died January 18, 1858.” * | ment for thd city of ee tae tomb 
‘Near this, on a,coped tomb, with a.plain | bears the ing inscriptions ns :— 
cross standing at the head, is the following | : 
inscription to the mother of thé. present | y,,1%, Memory of Sir Joseph —. hove ot ites 
Duke of Devonshire-:— R June vith, MDCCCLRV., aged LX. 
“In the Faith and Peace of Christ, Here Resteth all ite } . : 

w: Louisa i “In of Laura, the lamented of Si 
Sarat fase fort onaonwg Wee| IS, eee aes oe Pu 
Hart of Burlington, tnd Mother of. Wiatiam, Seventh gone down while it was yet day.’—Jer. xv. 9. 5 
Agt 7m 1863... mile, Yat. SE, rane who a this Lap get oy aetna a 


** Asin ‘Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’—1 Cor. xv. 22.” 


: vu. years. ‘Heshall gather the 
pow ey fa 





lambs with bis 


: 


gt 


= 
ee 
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EDENSOR CHURCH AND VILLAGE, 


Among ‘the other inscriptions, the fol- | 
lowing are particularly worth noticing :-- 


“ Of Stature Great, 
Of Mind most Just, 
Here lies Will mbold 
In the Dust. 
Who died 25 May, 1690.” 
body of r ay * Sarah ife of 
lieth ames , ye wife o 
Brousned, who dene rted | James Brousard, who de- 
this life April the roth, 1762, | parted this life February 
ag d 76 yrs. ye 1oth, 1765, aged 77 yrs. 
Ful fi rs as Gardener to ye D of Devenshire, 
oneneiane’ e earth with plants it was is ful desire ; 
— thy bones, alas, brave man, did no rest 
afoard, ; 
but are wee hope ye are at rest with Jesus Christ our 
lord.”” 
“ Here lieth the Body of William Dunthin, who de- 
parted this life September the 12th, 1787, 21 years. 
“I was like , cut down in haste, tor ear too long 
should grow. ’ hope made fit in heaven to sit, so why 
should [ not go?” 


Another to William Mather, 1818, says :— 


“ When he that day with th’ Waggon went, 
He little thought his Glass was spent ; 
But had he kept his Plough in Hand 








He might have longer till’d the Land.” 


The CHATSWORTH HOTEL, at Edensor— 
the only apt the = situate close 
outside the gates, with an open space 
of ground in front, and cureimaal by 
the most magnificent trees, and the most 
beautiful scenery. It is fitted with every 
appliance for comfort ; has an excellent 
cuisine; is liberally and well conducted ; 
has every possible convenience of stabling 
and coach-houses ; and is, altogether, one 
of the most desirable an comfortable of 
hotels. From this house, which is an excel- 
lent centre for tourists for enjcying the 
neighbourhood, and who have the magni- 
ficent park to stroll about in at all hours, 
delightful excursions may be made to places 
in the neighbourhood. Chatsworth is at 
hand ; Haddon Hall is only some three 
miles away for a walk, or six for a delightful 
drive, round by way of Bakewell ; Monsall 
Dale, Cressbrook Dale, Middleton Dale, 
and a host of other “dales” are all within 
a short distance ; and, indeed, a radius of 
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ten miles from the hotel takes in almost 
every well-known beautiful or romantic spot 
of the district ; while Buxton, with its many 
attractions, and Dove Dale, with all its 
beauties, are only a little beyond this dis- 
tance. It is, indeed, a district to revel in, 
and the tourist who “ pitches his tent” at 


cmt ea, me 


the Chatsworth Hotel will be conveniently 
| placed for access to all.* ; 
We have spoken of Edensor, which closel 
adjoins one of the entrances to Chatswo! 
| Park. Near the other lodges are the 
| picturesque villages of Baslow and Beeley, 
to which we must pay passing attention. 


CM) ag) We 


CHATSWORTH : 


BASLOw is a large and somewhat pictu- 
resque village; it lies on the high road 
from Bakewell to Chesterfield, Sheffield, &c., 
and the river Derwent runs through one 
part of it. The churchyard is skirted by 
the river, and near it is a fine old bridge 


THE OLD HALL AS IT FORMERLY EXISTED. 


|Spanning the stream. The church is a 
| singular, but very picturesque, old building, 
with a low tower and broad spire at its 
north-west corner, and it possesses many 
features worthy of careful examination. At 
Baslow are some very good inns, the prin- 


THE CHATSWORTH HOTEL, EDENSOR. 


cipal of which are’ the “ Peacock” and the 
x “4 atsheaf,” 

EELEY, which the visitor will Ss 
oe ay his way to Chatsworth tus Oe 
Rowsley Station, is a retty little village, 
church, an elegant 
se, and many very 


with a quaint-looking ob 
Gothic parsonage - en y 
residences. Beeley Bridge, with the 


public lodge near it, we show in one of our 
engravings, from a photograph by Green. 


. is no more comfortable hotel in the kingdom 
than the Chatsworth Hotel, yet it is sufficiently = 
to satisfy the most aristocratic guests. The proprietor is 
Mr. Harrison, a member of the family that established 
—and still owns—the St. Ann’s Hotel, at Buxton, with 
which “ the C ” is con . may 
be confidently recommended to travellers and tourists. 














tia, 


Of other places in the neighbourh 

of which we have alread nouched anaeie 
our account of Haddon Hall, space will not 
permit us to describe. 

We now take leave of “princely Chats. 
worth,” with feelings of regret that, al- 
though our papers have already run to so 
considerable a len: we cannot devote 
additional numbers our Journal to its 
illustration. It is a place worthy of all 
that can be said in its praise ; and to its 
noble owner—one of the kindliest, most 
enlightened, and liberal men of the 


| we tender, not only our own, but publi 


thanks for the generous manner in which 
he throws its beauties and its treasures 
open to the people. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


SouTH KENSINGTON. —Sir Coutts Lindsay 
somewhat recently delivered an address and 
distributed the prizes, in the lecture-room of 
the Museum, to students in this District School 
of Art. The competitors did not include all 
those who attend the classes, those in training 
for future teacherships and the National scholars 


| not being eligible to contend for school-prizes. 


The recipients of the principal awards were 
Owen Gibbons, a gold medal for a design for a 
ceiling ; G. F. Munn, a gold medal for a model 
from the antique. F. E. Bodlim, for a head 
from the antique; G. Clausett, for a design for 
entrance-gates; W.'F. Randall, for a design 
for a ceiling; Miss M. E. Butler, for a desi 
for lace; Miss M. Mansell, for a deslen toe 
muslin; and Miss E. Jackson, for a group 
of flowers painted in water-colours from nature: 
these six students received silver medals. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay stated, at the close of his ad- 
dress, his intention of giving a prize of £5 for 
the best design for a comfortable dwelling- 
house; a similar prize for the best study in 
marble of such portions of the human frame as 
might be selected ; and another prize of the 
same value for the best study of drapery for the 
bod 


STOURBRIDGE.—The annual meeting of this 
school has been held. The report of the 
master, Mr. Bowen, stated that the progress of 
the students had been satisfactory, as was 
proved by the Government awards in respect to 
the various works exhibited at South Kensing- 
ton last year. An application made to the 
Department of Science and Art for a grant 
towards the purchase of the school-edifice, is 
under consideration. 

WoLverHAmeron. — At the last annual 
meeting, for the distribution of prizes, the 
report of Mr. Gunn, head-master of this School, 
states that,—* Although it is not in as flourish- 
ing a condition as I should like to see it in, 
still it will, no doubt, be gratifying for you 
to learn that the year just past away has 
the most successful with regard to prizes and 
results we have ever had; but I regret, though 
the prizes are more numerous, they are not of so 
high a character, in one or two instances, as 
those of the preceding year. The cause of this, 
no. doubt, is through advanced students. bei 
frequently called away to fulfil duties wh 

t them from continuing their studies, or 
through leaving the neighbourhood entirely, @ 
circumstance over which we can have no in- 
fluence.” The report further contains some 
strong observations on the habits and pursuits 
generally of those classes whom such schools are 
specially intended to benefit, and whose leisure 
hours are more given up to what tends to 
degrade than to elevate them: while complaint, 
by no means unusual in large manufacturing 
towns, is made of the want of encourageme® 
and sympathy shown many to whom t 
school might justly look for support. a ae 
been some increase during the past ; 
number of students, and in that of the prizes 
they had won. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of ** THE ART-JOURNAL.” 


THE SCULPTURE-SCHOOL OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


S1r,—Allow me to make some few comments 
on the letter in your last number entitled “‘ The 
Teaching of Sculpture in the Schools of the 
Royal Academy,” and signed ‘‘ An Artist.” 
That ce is at all times valuable in 
admirable Journal I am aware, more especiall 
at this season of the year, when the annua 
exhibitions are open; I will therefore be as 
brief as possible. The subject in —— con- 
cerns, I think, not only the Art-public generally, 
but myself personally, as the Professor of Sculp- 
ture to that Institution, and this must be my 
excuse for intruding upon _ I am not 
writing to contradict “An Artist ”—in fact, I 
am sorry to admit that all he tells you is true; 
my object is rather to explain how such an 
pe Ba state of affairs has come to pass, 
and at the same time to exonerate myself 
from any blame to which I may seem liable 
by those who are ignorant of my position. My 
duty in the Academy is to deliver annually six 
lectures on sculpture, and to this I am strictl 
confined ; so that, as you will readily understand, 
I have nothing whatever to do with that more 
practical of instruction which belongs to 
the schools, and is best demonstrated by the 
hand, You will naturally ask, upon whom then 
does this devolve ? I can only answer, not upon 
the sculptors of the Academy, nor indeed upon 
any other member of the profession. In Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s time the rule was that three 
sculptors should be elected to serve one month 
each in the Life School; and beyond this, there 
was even then no instruction to modellers during 
the year, nor indeed instruction of any kind for 
them in the Antique School; now even that little 
has been done away with by a change in the mode 
of electing the visitors. The rule, little enough 
in itself, has been virtually set aside by the 
painters—a large majority voting the whole 
number, ten, from among themselves. The 
instruction in sculpture in the schools of the 
Royal Academy—I give the word as distinct 
from the lecture-room—is carried on in conse- 
quence wholly by painters, or at any rate almost 
wholly; for it is only by the remotest chance 
that any of the sculptors are chosen for that 
Pp . My letter must not be too long, or I 
could give you the curious arguments put for- 
ward to justify this state of things. The School 
Committee has, however, urged the Council to 
make a change in this respect; and though the 
eet improvement has met, as yet, with but 
ittle support from the general body, and even 
violent ger from some members, I am not 
without hope of eventually carrying it. 
Hy. WEEKES. 
Atheneum, 8th May, 1872. 


[We hope we may have the satisfaction of 
directing to this important subject the attention 
of members of *he Royal Academy. If the 
School of Sculpture be thus admittedly defec- 
tive, can it be—is it—otherwise with the School 
of Painting? But both may be easily made 
efficient—why are they not so? It is clear that 
the Professor of Sculpture is not responsible 
for the wrong; but somebody is. Surely the 
President and Council will no longer endure the 
reproach; public opinion, always strong, may 
be in the end irresistible. } 





LOWESTOFT CHINA. 


S1r,—The notice of Lowestoft china in your 
March number has, doubtless, taken many by 
oe — exists abundant evidence of 

paste porcelain, as well as soft, ha been 
made at Lowestoft. — 

To confound the Lowestoft hard paste with 
Oriental shows a vast amount of prejudice or 
a want of judgment ; the former being hard, but 
not the hardness or crispness of the Oriental. As 
a china riveter, who is a Staffordshire ’ 
observed to me a short time since, the 
toft is hard to drill, but much more fussy; 
meaning, the particles, during the drilling pro- 





cess, did not leave the diam: 
the Ori ve ond so freely as did 


As to the positive hat more is needed 
tine the fesees eaten Bon others at the fac- 


I willingly 1 admi 
called all i 


E 
E 
: 


parison 

other wares. If I were disposed to trespass 
further upon your space, I many 
other known specimens which certainly only re- 


semble Oriental. 
EMERSON NORMAN, 
Grafton House, Norwich. 


—@~—— 
HELIOTYPY. 


In a recent number we gave a notice of the pro- 
ductions of the Auto Company, with espe- 
cial reference to their latest novelties. — 
the same subject of permanent printing, into whic 
the agency of the camera enters at some s' 

of its process, we have turned attention to 
last publications of the Heliotype Company, 
which has just = a new gallery at 221, 
Regent Street. Of the reproduction of engrav- 
ing, in the ial instance of the remarkable 
print of the Congress of Munster, we spoke in 
our recent notice. To this we have only to add 
that while, A the one — yh ne plus ultra 
cheapness o np oe e absolute permanence 
of the tone, and the unique feature of the ab- 
sence of mounting, heliotypy will, in our opi- 
nion, be ¢he book illustration of the immediate 
future, no one who has seen a reduced engrav- 
ing by the side of a larger-sized one, will be 
contented with the former. All that mechanical 
reduction can do, the camera faithfully does. 
But mechanical reduction does not give, on 
four square inches of paper, the same idea that 
was conveyed by the sixteen inches from which 
the reduction is made. This remark we only 
make en passant, with the hope of finding time 
hereafter for its scientific treatment. 

Leaving, then, the question of reproduction 
of engravings, with the remark that the sole 
fault is that of size (where this occurs), while 
fidelity, clearness of definition, and, to a certain 
extent, brilliancy, are admirable, we pass to 
another subject. The Helio Company has 
had the good fortune to ally themselves with a 
man of a high order of genius—but an order 
which, heretofore, has been chiefly at the service 
of crime! Do not let our readers start ; Signor 
Morelli is a forger—a forger of the most admir- 
able skill. But he does not waste his talent in 
the dan and sordid occupation of imitat- 
ing bank notes and responsible signatures for 
cheques. He reproduces the finest works of the 
greatest masters—for the camera. In other 
words, he makes drawings, in black and white 
chalk, from the chefs-d’euvre of our National 
Gallery and other museums ; the photogra hs, 
or, as in i case, the heliotypes, 
which are indistinguishable from those taken 
from the original paintings, except in the ab- 
sence of cracks and flaws, The ‘ Education of 
Cupid,’ for instance, one of the gems of our 
National Gallery, is reproduced in three sizes. 
Let no one be content but with the pes other 
The famous old woman, one of Rem t’s 
numerous mothers, comes out—cap, wrinkles, 
and all—like life, The head of the Archangel 
Michael, from the altar-piece by Perugino, No. 
288 in the National wage! Mee tre repro- 
duces a face peo ~ ve —— 
stock of the house am > e 
triumph of all is the ‘Ecce Promo’ of Gul, in 
this, permanent photograp 
finest work. Those who bu Loreubs heliotypes 


will return to exhaust his list. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1872 
—the second division—was opened to 
public on Monday, the 6th of May, the Satur- 
day evening previous having been devoted 
to a private view, the Duke of Edinburgh 
receivi on that occasion Mr. Henry 
Cole, C.B., General Scott, and their fri 
ous in me ion with his 

ighness pi i 
were seen by a very meyer ene pom 
and gentlemen in “evening dress.” The 
House of Peers was represented by Lord 
H ton, the Government by Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Forster; and there were three or 
four members of the House of Commons 

t. Since then the Exhibition has 
n oO to the public, and several 
hundred people have visited it ao but 
when we write, towards the end May, 
it is incomplete; the French “ Annexe 
(unfinished) may be seen; the Belgian 
“ Annexe” not yet; and as contributions 
continue to be received in the English 
Courts, it may ultimately be better than it 
is now: we postpone details, therefore, till 
next month. That it will not be satisfactory 
is beyond doubt. We shall probably print a 
list of the leading manufacturers, me gr 
and Foreign, who are not " 
who, of a surety, would have been if 
they had been treated with courtesy—not 
to say civility. The spirit by which the 
Commissioners, or those who are their 
organs, and for whom they are responsible, 
has been animated, is to contributors 
by whom the exhibition might have been 
materially assisted. The “ officials,” from 
the highest to the lowest, have acted on that 
principle; an interview with any of them 
was more difficult of attainment, than 
would have been one with the Prime 
Minister ; while letters were things under- 
stood to be seldom or never matters that 
required replies. The fact is, there has been 
no governing, directing, or controlling head : 
consequently, all has gone wrong ; few of 
those who contribute are content, while the 
absentees openly attribute their withdrawal 
to the utter lack of common attention on 
the of those to whom the fate of the 
Exhibition has been confided. It is but 
right that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
ales should know this, and if he requires 
roof, we undertake to obtain it for him. 
nless there is a total change ‘in the 
“ management” of the Exhibition, the third 
division had better be tponed sine die. 
The result is that the Exhibition of Pictures 
is very poor, while that of Industrial Art is 
far below mediocrity.. We shall have fre- 
quent opportunities to sustain the assertions 
we have made, and it will be our bounden 
duty to do so. 

THE DINNER OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
RoyAL ACADEMY and their guests was, as 
it always is, a very brilliant affair. Great 
men were there, and the artists were in the 
presence of—their pictures. Much informa- 
tion concerning Art on, such occasions, we 
neither get nor expect : the President did, 
indeed, inform ns ae nya Institution yt 

rogressing, the schools improving—and a 
that ; but if there is anything to tell, he did 
not tell it. The Prime Minister, however, 
said some memorable words that the R.A.’s 
and the A.R.A.’s and the “ outsiders ” will do 
well to keep in memory. We do not refer to 
the honour conferred upon him and his peers 
by the invitation—“ the gathering from 
to year the very flower of the land. 
good words we quote are these :—' To pro- 
pose to yourselves the most exalted aims 
and ends—to beware of endeavouring to 
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minister only to the tastes and appetites of 
the moment—not to allow it to be suppo 

that the mere patronage of fashion, the 
mere reward offered by high prices, is suffi- 
cient to secure true excellence ; but to remem- 
ber that it is the intelligent worship of beauty 
and the effort to produce it which constitute 
the basis of all excellence agar an 
is also a in the s of Professor 
Tyndal that should be taken to heart by all 
men and women who work, not only those 
to whom has been given genius, “the in- 
born and unpurchasable work of God,” but 
those who toil and — —— — 
powers comparatively limited and humble : 
— Though the labourer be worthy of his 
hire, and though the leaders both in arts 
and science may now by good right make 
pleasant terms with the world, they reached 
the position which enables them to do this 
— iods of labour and resolute self- 
denial, pe which their arts and their 
science were to them all in all ; and reward 
was the necessary incident and not the 
motive power of. their lives. But I am 
wandering from my text, and I will only 
add the wish—the prayer, perhaps, would 
be the better word—that England may 
never lack young men willing to accept 
these disciplines, which prepare the way to 
fame, and are able after them, and through 
them, to make the future in this country in 
Art and science worthy of the glorious 

"ad 

OHN GIBSON, R.A.—A writer to the 
Times complains, and justly, of the indif- 
ference manifested by the Royal Academy 
as regards the munificent gift of the late 
sculptor, concluding his letter thus :—“I 
trust Sir William Boxall, R.A., the sole 
surviving trustee, may soon supply the 
British public with further information of 
what is doing with the £40,000, besides 
Gibson’s valuable gift of some of his marble 
statues and casts of the works he made 
during forty-six years of his life spent in 
Rome.” The letter is signed “ Benjamin 
Gibson,” and is dated from Cook Street, 
Liverpool. Mr. Sidney Smirke, however, 
defends the Academy from the charge of 
neglect and indifference; “the delay has 
arisen out of difficulties beyond the control 
of the Royal Academy.” 

THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT will be 
finished—-some day. The House of 
Commons has again manifested anger at 
delay. Mr. Collman, “a man of business” 
whose knowledge of Art is considerable, 
and whose —— is beyond question, has 
the matter in hand: Mr. Stevens, whose 
very great ability is admitted, has certainly 
deserved much of the blame he has 
received ; but, as we explained in an 
article fully ange bry facts some months 
ago, the evil of which the public justly 
complains is not entirely his. We are bound 
to print this compliment paid to Mr. Ste- 
vens by Lord John Manners : “ he believed 
that in securing the services of Mr. Stevens, 
a 7 had obtained the services of a 

very t genius and ability, and 
that the ik then completed woul be 
worthy of the subject and of the country.” 

THE CHAPTER-HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY may now be seen by the public. It 
was built in 1250 by Henry III., on the site 
of the earlier Chapter-house belonging to 
the Abbey, as founded by Edward the 
Confessor. It was on account of its 
beauty called “ The Incomparable Chapter- 

It was there that the abbots and 
monks of the time of the ancient monastery 
held their chapter or meeting for discussion 
and business. Almost from the time of its 
first erection it was used for the sittings of 


: Bis House of Commons, and so continued 





for nearly 300 years. In 1865, after the 
removal of the records to the Rolls-house, 
on the eight hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the chapter, and the six 
hundredth anniversary of the House of 
Commons, its restoration was undertaken 
at the request of the Society of Antiquaries 
by Mr. Gladstone, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
First Commissioner of Works. The requi- 
site sum was granted Parliament, and 
the work was entrusted to Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, who restored the place as nearly as 
possible to its original state. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS has 
opened its “summer exhibition ” at 168, New 
Bond Street. It consists of 127 pictures ; 
several of great interest and merit, and all 
by prominent professors of the school. The 
most attractive of the works are those of 
J. F. Millet : ‘The Angelus, ‘The Water- 
Carrier) ‘The Geese-Driver, are produc- 
tions of a very high class ; so also is a 
drawing by Bida, ‘The Massacre of the 


Mamelukes.’ Huguet contributes ‘A Fan- |, 


tasia’—armed Turks exercising. ‘ Spring,’ 
by Laurent Bouvier, is a charming picture ; 
and so is a‘ Girl Spinning, by Duverger, 
always wise in the selection of themes 
for his masterly pencil. Among the land- 
scapes the most noticeable are ‘ A View on 
the Seine’ by Lépine, and a very small but 

rfect gem by Dupré. ‘The Mirror,’ by 

adame A, Tadema, is a sweet subject 
admirably treated and finished. ‘ Bees ’-is 
the title given to an excellent,though sketchy 
work, by Harpignies—boys running away 
from bees issuing in alarm from the hive ; 
and the ‘ White Rocks, an Idyll,’ by Puvis 
de Chavannes, is a production of great merit. 
We regret that this month we cannot afford 
longer space to this exhibition. It is 
the third experiment of the Director, M. 
Duraud Ruel, and it will no doubt be suc- 
cessful; the committee consists of eighteen 
of the leading artists of France. 

THE HERTFORD COLLECTION. —The 
Pall Mall Gazette announces the good news 
for all lovers of Art, that Sir Richard Wal- 
lace has decided to exhibit the collected 
treasures of the late Marquis of Hertford, 
which he inherited, at Hertford House, 
Manchester Square, and no doubt, under 
certain restrictions, it will be open to the 
public; the Gazette adds:—“ So extensive 
was the late Marquis’s collection, that there 
was not room to hang more than half his 

ictures in his large gallery in the Rue 

fitte, and hundreds of master-pieces 
were hidden away in garrets, where they 
had remained for years.” 

THE VIENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—The Queen has appointed a Royal 
Commission to advise upon the best mode 
by which the United Kingdom, its colonies 
and dependencies, may be represented at 
the International Exhibition at Vienna in 
1873, and the Prince of Wales, the British 
Ambassador at Vienna, the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council,.Earl Cowper, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Lord Acton, and Mr. Henry 
Arthur Brassey have been named com- 
missioners, with Mr, Phillip Cunliffe Owen, 
secretary. 

_JOHN LEECH AS AN ARTIST.—Injudi- 
cious praise is no recommendation. On 
the contrary, it is often apt to awaken 
resentment, to cause disgust, or to excite 
ridicule. Nothing but a strong love of 

radox can have led an admirer of John 

h to‘attempt to draw a parallel between 
a great English caricaturist and “ Italian 
masters with the silver point.” But havin: 
said thus much as to a prologue aledaal 
to obscure the rare merit of the artist, we 
must own to a sense of admiration, not 





unmingled with wonder, at the 
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of these compositions. 

very telegrams of graphic 
secret of their success lies 
the facile touch of the draugh 
are the expression of wit 

order; of true wit which seizes 
salient, vital, constituent points of 
and, having thus grasped them, 
them easily on me With thi 
sperian wit is blended, as is fit, i 
comic, and irresistible humour. 
characteristic of Leech is, that he 
ceives a ;jtype, and then, by the 
some comic incident, so brings 
folly, fun, or disconcertment of the 


part 
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what is ruefully miscalled a “ Comic History 
of England,” the artist has, as might have 
been expected, to some extent sunk towards 
the low level of his literary panions. 
This excepted, the contents of the gallery 
form a rare treat. We hope the sketches 
will be reproduced in fac-simile by some 
permanent photographic ‘process. They 
cannot fail to enjoy a wide popularity. 
They are very far finer than the woodcuts 
with which we all are familiar. 

DISCOVERIES AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
—lIn the excavations consequent upon the 
rebuilding of the Receiver’s Reuse at West- 
minster, the bases of the pillars and a part 
of the encaustic tile floor, as well as some 
other remains of the ancient Chapel of St. 
Catherine, have been brought to light. This 
was the chapel of the Monks’ Infirmary, 
and was the scene of many interesting his- 
torical incidents, as will be found recorded 
by Dean Hook and Dean Stanley. The 
building is of the transitional Norman date, 
and took the form of a parish church with 
a nave, aisles, and achancel. It must have 
been but just erected when “St. Thomas of 
Canterbury” almost came to blows within 
its walls with his rival of York. Apropos 
to these discoveries, there is to be a meeting 
of the Middlesex Archzological Society at 
the Abbey on the 16th. Another — 
recently made at Westminster, consists of a 
large number of the capitals of the pillars 
of the ancient Norman cloisters, some 
them covered with figure-subjects. 

MR. TREVELYAN GOODALL, a promising 
artist and estimable young man, whose 
death by a sad accident has been deeply 
deplored, and is yet fresh in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, is, it appears, to have a 
“memorial ;” £500 having been raised by 
subscription, “an Art-scholarship ” is to be 
founded at the University College ) 
The names (headed by that of Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A.) by whom the project 1s sup- 
ported, are entitled to all respect ; yet we 
cannot but question their judgment in perio- 
dically calling to mind a most mournful 
ae that had better be as far as pos- 
sible forgotten. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS had a very 
liant “evening ”—the third of the season— 
on Thursday, May the 2nd, at the by 
Kensington Museum, by 5; 

Lords of the Council on Education. There 
was a very large att of members and 
their guests, many of whom are di 

in Art, science, and letters. 
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THE COLLECTION OF MR. S. MENDEL, 
OF MANCHESTER.—Messrs. Agnew have 
purchased for the sum of £50,000, as is 

rted, Mr. Mendel’s collection of water- 
pr Pe drawings. His oil-paintings he has 
not di of. The collection was de- 
scribed in the Art-Fournal for May and 
July, 1870. . . . 

“REVERIE VIRGINALE’ is the title given 
toa charming portrait-picture, by the 
admirable Belgian artist J. H. Van Lerius. 
It has been shown by Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., at No. 6, Pall Mall. The 
idea is taken from Shakspere— 

“In maiden meditation fancy free :” 

a young girl is pondering, or rather musing, 
pe a book she holds inher hand. She may 
be “fancy free” as yet, but she will not be 
always so. There are pensive thoughts in 
her mind, and brooding love must be in the 
heart of one so young and so beautiful. It 
is acharming'picture painted with masterly 
skill. [M. Van Lerius is not unknown to 
our readers ; we have engraved, on steel, 
two of his paintings ; and his works form 
one of the series of Painters of the Belgian 
School, published in the Art-Fournal a few 
years ago. } 

THANKSGIVING PICTURES.—No doubt 
the memorable scene in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on the 27th of February, when thou- 
sands were gathered together, with one 
heart and mind, to thank God for the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales, supplied a 
subject for the pencils of many artists. We 
have seen a sketch for a picture by Mr. 
Charles Mercier, as one of the results; 
it is a view of the interior, taken at the 
moment when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had ascended the pulpit and com- 
menced the thanksgiving sermon. It rea- 
lises the impressive scene : the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess, and other members of 
the royal family, are prominent among the 
fourteen thousand listeners. Close‘to the 
group are the ambassadors. Members of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons are 
distributed along the side aisles, and the 
Lord Mayor with his compeers have their 
seats immediately underneath the pulpit. 
It will be recollected that although a mid- 
day sun was pouring its beams through 
windows “ richly dight,” a gaslight was burn- 
ing at the side of the preacher. The artist 
has very skilfully and happily availed him- 
self of these incidents. The interest of the 
spectators is concentrated on the occu- 
pants of the royal pew, on which the rays of 
sunlight fall with great brilliancy. Behind 
are officers of her Majesty’s household 
and the military personages of her suite. 
The sketch was executed for a com- 
mittee, who propose submitting it to the 
inspection of the Prince and ) Fill of 
Wales on the return of their Royal High- 
nesses to England ; the intention being to 
commission the artist to paint a large picture 
which shall be presented to the Fenase of 
Wales on behalf of the British nation. The 
work, judging from the finished sketch, will 
be worthy of the deeply interesting occasion, 
and of the destiny contemplated for it. 
~-Mr. FREDERICK Davis, the eminent 
dealer in articles of vertu, has been honoured 
by the Empress Eugénie to exhibit, at No. 
SI, Pall Mall, a collection of water-colour 
drawings, the productions of French artists. 
There are forty-five. Among them are 
charmin specimens of the genius of Bossoli, 
Eugéne i, Herman Ten Kate, Guiaud, 


and Karl Giradet. 

RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS.—With a view 
to e accurate copies of the cartoons 
of Raffaelle, the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Educatiorl, acting through a 
committee, propose to select nine artists 





to make preliminary studies of given s 
of three of the cartoons. Rrtists* will 
first be required to complete an accurate 
oi either in water. , tempera, or 

of a photograph, full-size, of a head 
selected from ‘ Beautiful Gate.’ These 
will be sent in to the of the Science 
and Art Department by the 31st of July, 
1872. From the candidates so competing 
nine may be selected to make accurate 
coloured copies from the cartoons them- 
selves of portions set out by the committee 
as a final test. Candidates will be allowed 
£2 a week,'for not more than eight weeks, 
to complete these copies, which will be the 
pmeety of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. If the competition prove satisfactory, 
a further selection of portions of the cartoons 
will be made to continue the work of repro- 
duction. 

THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S.—The 
committee that has in hand the works of 
restoring and completing St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral have, by nine votes to eight, resolved 
in favour of “ Medizvalism,” and appointed 
Mr. Burgess, the architect, to act jointly and 
upon equal terms with the surveyor to the 
edifice, Mr. Penrose. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’s ToMB, in the church- 
yard of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the dese- 
crated condition of which called forth the 
strictures of the public | ner some time 
ago, has now, we are gratified to know, been 
cleared of the dirt and rubbish that had 


accumulated around it; a notice - board | ¢ 


erected against the tomb by Sir John’s 
Trustees, offers a reward for information 
of any damage being done to it. 

THE DuBLIN EXHIBITION of Fine Arts 
and Articles of Art-Manufacture will be 
opened to the public on the 4th of June. 

e hope and expect it will be of merit and 
interest sufficient to satisfy the estimable 
and patriotic gentlemen, Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness and his brother, to whom Ireland is 
indebted for this laudable effort to do it 
good. We shall make our report next 
month. 

TROPICAL SUN-BLINDS.—Those who re- 
quire clear and yet subdued light (and all 
artists do so, painters in water-colours more 
especially), will do well to examine these 
blinds,twhich may be seen at Hembry’s, 36, 
Strand ; they are composed of thin rounded 
strips of wood, made we believe in Vienna. 
Certainly, they have manifest advantages 
over blinds in ordinary use: they greatly 
soften without excluding light, and equalise 
it ; it is not requisite ially to draw them 
up, the interstices admit a sufficiency, with- 
out being too much, while they do not pre- 
vent free circulation of ony on hme 
appearance is peculiarly grac e- 
ph they are cael, occasionally they 
have tinted stripes, the stripes being bound 
t er by scarcely perceptible threads. 

ey have much elegance seen from the 
interior, as well as the exterior, but their 
grand advantage is, that they subdue, 
equalise, and harmonize light. 

THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, from 


which vings for the Art-Fournal have 
been , now exhibiting in the Loan 
Gallery at the Crystal Palace, have at- 
tracted. much attention, having ou 

e 


given pleasure to many thousands. 
engravings are shown with them; as our 
readers know, they are all in the 4e man- 
ner. The pictures consist of examples of 
several of the most popular artists of the 
country, and of some great painters of 
other nations. They are sufficient in num- 
ber, and certainly in interest and merit, to 
form an exhibition—which in reality 


do, h the long gallery is also filled 
with excellent works of Ast 
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thus pay noticed twelve works by 
pte : itisa number for one hand 
to have painted, and certainly for one firm to have 
issued. They are all works of size, and neces- 
sarily costly ; but those who love the style and 
subject-matter count in this country by hundreds 
of thousands ; and their tastes have been well 
catered ints these pictures gratify 
the public, entirely satisfy critics 
—critics whether of the studio or of the field. 
a = a - cattle-dealer 
being thoroughly content. The larger portion 
have’ been engraved by Mr. C. G. Lewis; he 
hao canght the apis of the pointer, eos Be 
m Sng eens y her genius; she 
py thus fortunate, and so those be 
who — these prints. 

We have souks eal with agene of 
another order,—the issues of Messrs. Pil- 

and Lefévre, or their predecessor, Mr. 
Bambart. These include a very large number 
indeed ; some, as ‘ The Derby Day,’ ‘ The Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple,’ Phillip’s 
e of the Princess Royal,’ ‘ The Light of 
the World,’ and Ward's che/-d’euvre, ‘ Louis 
XVI. and Marie eye in the oe Nea me 
Temple ’—perhaps the best engraving ue 
established favourites : they aomney 
places of honour in very many British households, 
valued not only as works of Art, but as works of 
deep and instructive interest. We believe that in 
all cases their commercial value has much in- 
creased since they were published. 

‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., and ‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ by 
W. Holman Hunt, form a pair—the productions 
of two of our greatest artists, illustrating the 
poetry of a sweet poet, Keats. Both are en- 
graved by Auguste Blanchard, who, as an 
engraver, may take rank with the painters and 
the poet ; for he is as much a man of genius as 
either, in his art. The story in each is admir- 
ably told, very touching, and in the case of Mr. 
Hunt, very sad; but they are fine themes for 
painting, and have been dealt with by kindred 
souls. Maclise’s picture will be remembered as 
one of the ing gems of the Exhibition in 
1868 : it will ps be liked better in black 
and white than it was with its wonderful “glaze” 
of colour, obtained from the many tinted panes 
that scattered*what seemed unnatural hues upon 
the chamber in which the maiden 

“ Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 


Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degree 


8 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees.”’ 


Readers of the Keats—and they are now 
many who in his lifetime were few—will recall 
the mournful story in which the artist has found 
- « dream the passage specially illustrated is 


“ And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 
And she the dells where waters run, 
And she the chilly autumn breeze ; 
She had no when the day was done, 
And the new moon she saw not; but in peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 
And moisten'd it with tears unto the core.” 
It would be difficult to find two prints better 
fitted for frames to decorate a refined mansion 
or the dwelling of any Art-lover of true taste. 
‘Claudio and Isabella’ is a very remarkable 
another example of the genius of Hol- 
man Hunt; the theme is painful—it could not 
be otherwise, for it represents the fair maiden 
reasoning with her condemned brother in the 
prison— 


“I do fear thee, Claudio, and I quake, 
Lest thou a feverous life shoul entertain, 
And six or seven winters more respect , 
a honour.”’ 

The painter has admirably pictured the cha- 
racters yed by the poet; the weak and 
miserable look and attitude of the brother as he 
murmurs, ‘* Death is a dreadful thing,” and the 
lofty soul of the sister, as with , as well as 
lips, she answers, “ Aud shameful life a hateful.” 
‘A Si on the Horizon’ is one of the 
mt pictures of J. C. Hook, R.A., 
engraved by W. T. Davey. A fisherman is on 
the look-out, aang Seeepe to eye under the 
iff, against which his rude 
cottage leans—at Iifracombe it may be, before 
that sea-side delight of fair Devon was spoiled 





by big brick houses and settlers from “‘ foreign ” 
parts. The fisherman’s first-born sees the sig- 
nal; his gest, a babe, sleeps in the mother’s 
arms. All the accessories are natur:-, and there- 
fore effective. ‘Song in the Olden Time’ is also 
an engraving from a picture by Mr. Hook; a 
fair songstress is singing to a pensive and vener- 
able man—her grandfather, probably—to whom 
the song recalls the olden time; her lover accom- 
i on the lute. A pleasanter subject has 
rarely found, and very seldom more touch- 

ingly treated. . 

‘Patient in Tribulation,’ ‘Obedient to the 
Law,’ are the titles of two most charming pic- 
tures by Frederick Goodall, R.A., engraved by 
Samuel Cousins, R.A. In lieu of our own cri- 
ticism, we copy passages from a letter written 
to the publishers, by the great author, Merle 
d’ Aubigny :—“‘It is a good and beautiful idea to 
represent a religious subject—particularly the 
Mother of Our Saviour—divesting it at the same 
time of the aureole and all that fable has added, 
in order to bring it back to nature and to truth. 
What need has Mary of the luminous ‘ glory’ 
with which her head is ordinarily surrounded ? 
Romish additions almost rob us of a beautiful 
representation ~! 1 my 4 woman, “ors 
superstition cruelly injures e — - 
ticn that it gives ber, but whom the Bible has 
declared to be blessed among women. It is often 
the task of the historian to substitute history for 
fable. I am pleased to see the painter (and par- 
ticularly Mr. Goodall) undertaking a similar duty. 
It is doing a service to religious men who love 
Art, and do not fear to see it handling Christian 
subjects, but feel an invincible repu ce to 
everything that recalls the adoration of the crea- 
ture—the aureoles of every degree—of saints, of 
martyrs, and of the Virgin. ‘ 7hey cast their 
crowns before the throne of their Lord,’ says 
Scripture.” It is to be lamented that so few 
of our artists resort to Scripture for their themes. 
Mr. Goodall travelled in the East, and has 
thus been empowered to add fact to fancy; for 
customs and costumes in Palestine have 
very little changed in eighteen hundred and 
seventy ret 

‘The Mother of Moses’ and ‘The Palm Offer- 
ing,’ two exquisite prints from ae by Mr. 
Goodall, we have already noticed ; they are also 
the issues of this firm, and are grand examples 
of the genius of the artist. 

‘The Temptation,’ ‘The Fall,’ painted b 
Edouard Dubufe, engraved by H. T. Ryall. 
These are lar ints, from pictures er of 
the “distinguishe artists of France; they are 
essentially French in treatment. In the one the 
woman is tempting him, and he did eat; in the 
other misery is shown as the consequence of dis- 
obedience. In one case the lion crouches beside 
the first pair in gentle and loving friendship ; in 
the other he is the angry prowler for prey. The 
landscape in one is rich in flowers ; in the other, 
an arid plain, where the lightning has rent a soli- 
tary tree. The pictures are, however, not alle- 


ies; they represent the scenes as they might 
Fave been. sod tes 


‘Worn Out’ is the title of a picture by Thomas 
Faed, R.A., as touching a work as the artist has 
ever painted, and that is saying much ; for there 
is no painter of any time who more directly 
appeals to the heart. A hard-handed artisan, 
watching beside the bed of his motherless child, 
is sleeping uneasily, overdone by work—“‘ worn 
out ;” the child sleeps, too. It is not a painful 
subject, for it is clear the child will recover—is, 
in fact, already fully, or nearly, convalescent ; 
the care of the watcher will be rewarded, and 
light will yet shine in the cottage of the toiler. 
It is a most beautifully-painted work ; there are 
numerous accessories, all in perfect truth: 
the print is right well engraved by Mr. Fred, 
Stacpoole. 

No artist paints children better than Edouard 
Frére; none, perhaps, so well. ‘The Slide’ is one 
of his best works : a group of boys have made 
the slide, one of whom has had a fall, while two 
timid girls look on the heedless s The 
engraving, vigorous and yet refined, is by a lady, 
Madame Tubceuf. r sir r 

* Evangeline ’ is one of the pleasantest of the 
many pleasant works of Henry Lejeune, A.R.A. 
It is the portrait of a pretty pensive maiden ; 
but it does not realise the ideal of the poet. 


Wb AS 





We should have been disappointed with 


e 


series if there had been no of the genius 
of Meissonnier. There are two that will 
everybody. The ‘Chess-players’ are in a hall rich 


with tapestry: it is at once known which loses 
which wins. The marvellous finish of the = 
is seen in the engraving ; but the engraver is 
—— Blanchard, who now takes 
rank as the head of the craft. * Les 
Bons Amis,’ engraved by the same artist, 
presents three men in a cabaret, i 

inking while discussing, no 
subject—so one may judge 
nances. Among the more recent works 
accomplished engraver is a fine 
Gounod ; an intellectual head, fit subject 
painter. 

We a = poo bene J notice 
twenty and thirty engra nearly all 
of large size, the issues of = firm. 
a duty, but also a pleasure, to rend 
its enterprise. Messrs. Pil 
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is ishers who will do this, giving us 
the enjoyment, on comparati terms, 
Art can yield for the pealthy.” Theee who 
possess such admirable examples of good Art 
may be well content. 

Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefévre have other 
works “in preparation,” which we shall be 
called upon to notice in due course. Notably 
‘ The Vintage Festival,’ by L. Alma Tadema; 
* A wee bit fractious,’ from Mr. Thomas Faed’s 
picture in last year’s Royal Academy, en- 
graving by W. H. Simmons; also «Sunday 

fternoon’ by the same artist, engraving by 
Fred. Stacpoole, forming a companion to the 
‘ Wee bit fractious.” R. Collinson’s ‘ Absorbed 
in Robinson Crusoe.’ Mr. W. P. Frith’s pic- 
ture of ‘ Honeywood introducing the Bailiffs to 
Miss Richland as his Friends,’ from Goldsmith’s 
Good-Natured Man, is being engraved in line 
by W. Ridgway. Among these, the most 
important is the picture by Alma Tadema: a 
work to which we on a former occasion directed 
the attention of our readers, as the greatest pro- 
duction of the t artist. We cannot doubt 
that the engraving will be worthy of the paint- 
ing ; for it will be a production of the burin of 
Au “ Blanchard, Acai ee 

‘ The Virgin and two Angels weeping over 
Dead Body of Christ,’ is being engraved in dine 
by Auguste Blanchard, from the picture by 

rancia in the National Gallery. 

In concluding our notice, we may add that 
the firm have secured Mr. James Tissot’s picture 
in the present Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
‘Les Adieux,’ which will be engraved by J. 
Ballin. 

These are among the more | seen ny of the 
‘* announcements ” of Messrs. Pilgeram and Le- 
févre. We repeat that we have great pleasure in 
aiding to give them the publicity they merit. 

The list of their publications is not only a 
long list, it supplies evidence of sound judg- 
ment in selection, and of great liberality in 
treatment of artists, whose “copyrights” they 
have obtained by just and equitable recompense. 
As will have been seen, some of the most pro- 
minent and most costly of their engravings are 


= 
see 


from the works of British artists ; the is 
certainly to be regarded as thoroughly an English 
publishing firm. 


We have laid much stress on the fact that 
nearly all of a works oy wy yt - 
pro, re line-engravings, the 
of he art, but one which the craving for things 
more cheap a or has almost driven from 
our “school.” e have ourselves—as our 
readers well know—done our best to sustain it. 
Every month we issue two line-engravings, and 
all the best professors of that art of the century 
have aided us in our work ; but our prints are 
necessarily small, and we gladly accord honour 
to those who issue such as are of sufficient size 
to be the graces of drawing-rooms—the rooms, 
that is to say, of those who are not rich enough 
to procure the originals of which line-engravings 
are copies. 


———-——— 
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